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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG, 


7 he twenty-second annual convention of 

the Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association was 
held in Harrisburg on Thursday and Friday, 
February 8th and gth, 1917. 

The officers of the Department were, 
President, Charles M. Magee, Easton; Vice 
Presidents, C. Howard McCarter, Narberth, 
Mrs. Mary L. Trescott, Wilkes-Barre, R. 
Clifford Cheyney, Thornton; Secretary, D. 
D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. Executive 
Committee: S. R. McClure, Braddock, W. 
G. Davis, McKeesport, Dr. R. J. Yost, So. 
Bethlehem, Wm. C. Hosler, Benton, and 
Frank Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant, Legislative 
Committee: T. G. Magee, Altoona, W. O. 
McClurg, Chester, Dr. J. D. Orr, Leech- 
burg, A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre, Rev. 
E. S. Brownmiller, Reading, and Amelia 
Langan, Pittston. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
Auditorium of the Technical High School 
at 9.30 o’clock by President Magee who 
congratulated the members upon their at- 
tendance. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by 
Dr. William N. Yates, pastor of Fourth 
Street Church of God, Harrisburg, who 
read a portion from the 4th chapter of I 
Corinthians, and offered prayer. 

President A. C. Stamm, of the Harris- 
burg Schoo! Board, then made the opening 
address of welcome, as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I see our Secretary has placed me 
on the program for an address of welcome. 
I am delighted to be able to bid you gen- 
eral welcome this morning and I most cor- 
dially extend to you the hospitality of the 
School District of Harrisburg. Your job 
and mine is a mighty interesting one, if we 





don’t take it too seriously, if we don’t allow 
the feeling of responsibility to get our 
nerve. The City of Harrisburg last fall 
very generously voted to the School Board 
the borrowing of a million and a quarter 
dollars for the purpose of new school build- 
ing construction and several times in the 
course of the campaign for that loan, I 
said this, which I want to repeat, and it is 
all I want to say: That in a year’s experi- 
ence in the active administration of the 
school affairs of this District, I had come 
to see more clearly than ever the relation 
between the success of the American ex- 
periment in democracy in the public school 
system, and how it is that in deed and in 
truth the public schools are the very bul- 
wark of our liberty, and that as a sort of 
correlation to that it must follow that the 
public schools ought to be so good that the 
child of the men of least means will get 
there the very best that money and brains 
can provide, and so good that the man with 
the most means cannot afford not to send 
his children to the public schools. One re- 
sult of that would be at least the elimina- 
tion of the private schools, which in prin- 
ciple are undemocratic. We have no oppo- 
sition to this idea in Harrisburg. It seems 
to be the dominant idea and the idea towards 
which we must work to make. the schools 
as fine as can be made for the benefit of all 
kinds of people, if we are to progress in 
our effort in the problem of working out 
the American democracy. 

There is one subject on your program, 
“Moral Training through the Conduct of 
the School” which it seems to me touches 
the foundation of all education. I welcome 
you most cordially and wish you a very 
profitable and harmonious session. 
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The response to the address of welcome 
was by Samuel R. McClure, Esq., of Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the executive committee 
and a member of the North Braddock 
School Board, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: This convention appreci- 
ates, as it has always appreciated, the welcome 
it has received at Harrisburg. We appreci- 
ate the excellent schools of Harrisbrug, which 
are always open to our inspection and from 
which most of us have something to learn. We 
appreciate the meeting place provided for us, 
the music with which we have from year to 
year been entertained and the hearty welcome 
we have always received from the school 
people of Harrisburg. 

We have come here with some problems be- 
fore us which are peculiarly our own. The 
schools have done and are doing much, but 
they must do more. It is in harmony with 
the age to say that we must do more, but in 
the field of education it is necessary that our 
schools do more, else our boys of the coming 
generation will be weaklings—inferior as a 
class to their fathers and their grandfathers. 

One of the problems in which our teachers 
are interested is how to get more for what 
they do. Sometimes we feel they want to get 
more and do less. We can expect them to 
be in no wise different from people who in 
other walks of life render service for salary 
or daily wage, and we must recognize that by 
reason of the increase in the cost of living 
and the increase of compensation in other 
lines of employment they must get more. 
Otherwise, employers in other lines will out- 
bid us and take the teachers from our schools. 
As directors, we have our difficulties on all 
sides. While we are struggling to keep effi- 
cient teachers in our schools on the one side 
and have some degree of ambition to main- 
tain ourselves in office for the purpose of 
carrying out our plans to promote public wel- 
fare through good schools, we have to face a 
constituency which demands at the same time 
reduction in the tax rate. In many instances 
our teachers shorten their time. A school 
month has been reduced to twenty days, sup- 
posed to represent the actual time in teach- 
ing, but this month of twenty days is often 
further reduced and that very materially. 
While I am speaking incidentally of the need 
of increased compensation for teachers, my 
main point is the need of greater things to be 
done for school children, and the problem is 
how to work out a plan to accomplish both 
these purposes at once. 

We have heard great things about the “little 
red school house” and about the boys who 
were students in that “little red school 
house.” As an educational institution, there 
is no doubt that the so-called “little red 
school house” was very inferior and by no 
means to be compared with the graded school 
of any respectable village of our time, and 
very greatly inferior to the school system of 
our larger boroughs and cities. Yet it is true 
that boys from these rural schools go to the 
cities and in many instances—in very many 
instances—surpass the boys who are educated 
in the cities. The explanation of the superi- 
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ority of the country boy is that he was not 
educated in that school house. He may have 
learned a little reading, writing and figuring 
in that school house, but his real education 
was in the woods and the fields, the manual 
training school of the garden and farm, the 
handling of horses and cattle, his recreations, 
hunting and fishing, his real teachers his 
father and his associations in work and recre- 
ation. There are some of the boys of the 
city who do not suffer this inferiority that is 
complained of; these are the boys who have 
above average advantages, more than the 
usual supervision given to boys and better 
than average opportunities for physical train- 
ing. We have just enough of gymnasiums 
and manual training schools to talk about and 
to interest people to whom they are shown, 
and whose attention is so successfully di- 
rected to the gymnasiums and to the manual 
training outfit and to the possibilities of su- 
perior training to the boys who have the ad- 
vantage of them, that the fact that these 
things are sufficient for about one boy in ten 
is overlooked. 

I speak particularly in behalf of the boys 
in the centers of population. Boys of earlier 
generations on the same ground, notwith- 
standing their inferior school houses, had 
vastly superior advantages. The woods and 
fields were open to the boys then, but con- 
sider the limitations of boys under fourteen 
years of age, or in most cases under sixteen, 
in towns of a population of say ten thousand 
or more. A nine-month term of school fur- 
nishes something for the boy for between 
eight and nine months of the year. When 
school is out what can he do? He cannot go 
to the mill with his father, nor upon the rail- 
road. Not one in ten of the boys can follow 
his father to any place of employment. It is 
not safe and it is forbidden by law. He has 
no park, no woods, no fields, no playground. 
He may not play on the street. Something 
might be done with the back yard, but I ap- 
peal to you whether at such age you would 
have been satisfied without companions and 
without help and plans for any work to do, to 
spend three or four months of the summer 
season in your own back yard, and even back 
yards in our centers of population are coming 
to be very much a thing of the past, when 
alleys are called ways and a dwelling house is 
built on each end of the lot. 

I had a talk the other evening with a man 
whom I will call Citizen Jones. He has a 
family of six children. As a working man, he 
has a good job, which he has held for years. 
He pays rent and pays his bills. He goes to 
work early and puts in as much overtime as 
he can, in order that his family may be prop- 
erly housed, fed and clothed. He cannot take 
his boys with him to work at any time. He 
is not complaining nor making any particular 
“kick” against political or social conditions, 
but Citizen Jones has about as much oppor- 
tunity to provide playgrounds, summer schools 
and recreations for his boys as he has to in- 
dividually provide his own water works, his 
own fire protection or his own railroad and 
post-office system. 

I had a talk not long ago with one of the 
most successful superintendents in our mill 
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district. He mentioned the fact that he went 
into the mill as messenger at ten years of age 
and had been there ever since. His question 
is, why can’t other boys do as he did. He 
was not much schooled but he was well edu- 
cated in a practical way. On the day after 
school closes, I could gather up about three 
thousand boys from the age of ten years up- 
wards from the district where his mill is lo- 
cated, every boy bright enough and every boy 
willing to work if he had a chance. The 
mill needs perhaps half-a-dozen messenger 
boys and as matters now are they cannot be 
admitted until fourteen, and very few of them 
will be taken under sixteen. How are my 
three thousand bovs going to spend the sum- 
mer? How can boys do well when they have 
nothing to do? What is the effect of this en- 
forced idleness upon many thousands of boys 
just at the time when they ought to have 
— for their minds and hands to work 
with! 

I have watched the line before opening 
hour at a cheap theater in the city of Pitts- 
burgh. Young men by the hundred, of shifty, 
nervous look, the line largely made up of 
such. They are weaklings. What is the re- 
lation between that line of weaklings (I don’t 
mean to say all in that line were weaklings, 
but a very great portion of them were)—what 
is the relation between that line of weaklings 
and my three thousand boys without employ- 
ment or recreation all summer? I hear re- 
ports from the Mexican border that many of 
the soldiers taken there from our centers of 
nonulation were unable after six months of 
training to carry a soldier’s outfit at the rate 
of three miles an hour for five hours together. 
I think again of that line of weaklings at the 
cheap theater and my three thousand boys, 
condemned to idleness all summer. Going 
further from home, I remember the report of 
the slum population of London and of the 
effort to recruit the British army some years 
ago, during the war in South Africa. From 
the slums they got beings of the size and 
form of men, but when they equipped them 
and tried to drill them and use them as 
soldiers, they found that these creatures were 
lacking in the qualities of manhood that are 
necessary to a soldier. A part of the inhabi- 
tants of the city would do for the army; al- 
most any of the young men found in the vil- 
laces and country districts of England would 
do for the army. Citizen Jones, as I have 
called him, was raised in my town when it 
was a village and the woods and fields were 
open to the boys and he would be a soldier, 
but how about those boys of his? Are they 
growing up with those qualities of body and 
character necessary to a soldier? Or are the 
conditions such that they will classify with 
that line of weaklings that fills the cheap 
theater, with that body of deficients that after 
six months’ training could not carry the 
soldier’s outfit three miles an hour—that will 
show the characteristics of an inferior race 
which marks the slums of London and is 
noticeable in other great centers of popula- 
tion? 

There are some good things being done for 


the boys during vacation period. I have felt. 


greatly disappointed over the failure of the 





Boy Scout movement. The Boy Scout move- 
ment appealed to me as being one of the best 
plans ever devised. It fails for one reason— 
lack of scoutmasters. It does well for a 
little group of boys here and a little group of 
boys there, but where there are thousands of 
boys we find two or three dozen Boy Scouts. 
Since coming to Harrisburg this time, I have 
learned of several good things. Leechburg, a 
town of about five thousand population, and 
school tax of about twenty-five mills, uses up 
its school fund during the school year, and 
then by popular subscription raises money to 
pay a scoutmaster for three months’ work. 
This head scoutmaster is employed and with 
the volunteer assistance keeps one hundred 
and eighty boys occupied during the summer. 
They have continued this movement through 
several summers. From Johnstown and Read- 
ing I hear good reports of summer work in 
playgrounds, apparently somewhat better than 
anything in my home district, for the reason 
that more men are employed and they take 
care of a larger proportion of the boys. 

The assertion is frequently made nowadays, 
and it seems to be proved, that the superior, 
young men are not those raised in the coun- 
try, but are those raised in the city; that is, 
young men who are physically and mentally 
well trained and strong. This is proved by 
tests wherein the city boy is nearly always 
superior. The trouble with this, however, is 
that it is a comparatively small number of 
boys of the city who have had good training 
in gymnasiums and superior advantages in 
recreation, as well as superior school train- 
ing, that make this showing. Even where 
the gymnasiums are found, it is a small num- 
ber of boys, a very small percentage, who 
take the floor and get the training, while the 
large percentage do nothing but look on and 
applaud. The first and second teams are well 
trained, perhaps over-trained. For the great 
number there is nothing doing. The country 
may not furnish the prize specimens of 
scholarship and physical superiority, but it 
remains true that the great majority of the 
boys in the country have a sufficien training, 
and when they come to the city it is probably 
true that they make a showing beyond the 
average of the boys who are trained in the 
superior city schools. The comparison that 
really interests us is not whether the prize 
athletes are found in the centers of popula- 
tion but whether the whole number of boys in 
the large schools are superior or equal to the 
whole number of boys in the village and rural 
schools, and we are driven to the sorry con- 
clusion that, notwithstanding the greater ex- 
penditure of money for the education of the 
boys in the centers of population, these boys 
are nevertheless at a very material disadvan- 
tage. 

Meanwhile we have the problem of the 
teachers, who have to live twelve months on 
nine months’ salary, and their salaries are not 
being increased in proportion to the increase 
in the cost of living. What is the solution? 
Can we not increase the income of these 
teachers, or such of them as will adapt them- 
selves to a different style of employment by 
continuing their employment through the sum- 
mer season in playground work, boy scout 
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work, manual training work, school garden- 
ing; anything in which the children may be 
profitably interested, and to which they will 
give their time and their attention without 
compulsion. It is probable that nine or ten 
months is enough of the regular school work, 
but there is nothing worse than the months of 
enforced idleness during the summer season, 
and our problem is how to save the children 
from degeneracy, the teachers from the 
hardships of unemployment, and at the same 
time get all this done without being defeated 
by short-sighted citizens who would let the 
boys become the victims of enforced idleness 
and lack of the means of practical education 
for the purpose of keeping the taxes down. 

The address of Mr. McClure was fol- 
lowed by the singing of a group of fifty or 
more children from one of the schools who 
occupied the stage for fifteen or twenty 
minutes and were heartily applauded for 
their good work, after which Co. Supt. 
Wm. W. Evans, of Bloomsburg, made a 
suggestive and practical address, telling 
what has been done in Columbia county in 
the way of 


MOBILIZING FOR COMMUNITY WELFARE, 


Since a member of your committee in- 
formed me that I was placed on your pro- 
gram because of our activity in community 
club work. I have decided to present for your 
consideration our plans and purposes in or- 
ganizing this movement together with a few 
typical illustrations of actual accomplishment. 
T trust that in doing this we may thus con- 
tribute to the interest of your convention and 
inspire many of you to begin this important 
movement in your respective localities. 

It is probably true that every locality has 
within its limits all the essential elements of 
strength, of civic efficiency, of human sym- 
pathy, of neighborhood pride, of ‘desire for 
progress, even though most if not all of 
these desirable elements appear to be lacking 
generally. 

The problem for those of us intrusted with 
leadership in public education to solve is to 
discover and develop a means of restoring 
community consciousness to groups of people 
living together, to the end that they will pre- 
pare themselves for active service, not in 
private groups or as individuals neutralizing 
each other’s efforts, but by assembling them- 
selves together as community units with one 
common purpose, each member of the group 
actively conscious of the fact that the welfare 
of the whole is of far greater consequence 
than that of the ‘ndividual. 

I shall, therefore, begin by presenting the 
constitution and by-laws governing our school 
community clubs in as much as these con- 
stitute for mobilization in the interest of pub- 
lice welfare. 


Suggested Constitution of a School Com- 
munity Club. 


Preamble.—We, the citizens residing within 
sending distance of——school situated in dis- 
trict, Columbia County, believing that the 
school house affords the most appropriate and 
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convenient headquarters for neighborhood 
meetings, do hereby constitute ourselves a de- 
liberative organization, to hold meetings in the 
above school house for the open and free dis- 
cussion of public questions and such other 
civic, social, industrial and public welfare ac- 
tivities as give promise of common benefit; for 
the government of the same, we do adopt the 
following constitution and by-laws: 

Article I. The name of this society shall 

be (name of school) ——————— Community 
Club. 
Article II. The object of this organization 
shall be the development of an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion and a community consciousness 
through the holding of meetings in the school 
building, in which there is the open presenta- 
tion and free discussion of public questions, 
and such ccher activities as shall promote the 
welfare cf this neighborhood. 

Article III. Every person over fourteen 
years of age, living within sending distance of 
this school is a member of this community 
club with full right to participate in the de- 
liberations of this body. 

Article IV. There shall be seven elected 
officers of this club, namely, a President, four 
Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Article V. All the officers shall be elected 
at the annual meeting of the club which shall 
be held the fourth Saturday night of Oc- 
tober, to serve for a term of one year each. 

Article VI. Section 1. It shall be the 
duty of the President to preside at all meet- 
ings of the club and also to serve as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Club. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the first 
Vice-President to preside at the meetings of 
the club in the absence or at the request of 
the President. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the second 
Vice-President to serve as chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Third 
Vice-President to serve as chairman of the 
Legislative and Local Improvement Commit- 
tee. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Fourth 
Vice-President to serve as Chairman of the 
Social Committee. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary to keep the minutes of the proceedings of 
this club in a book, the property of this club, 
to keep a list of members who attend the 
meetings, to carry on the correspondence of 
the club and to perform such other duties as 
pertain to this office. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Treas- 
urer to handle the money of this club, to make 
all collections for the expense of the club, to 
keep a record of all moneys received, spent, 
and on hand, and to report the state of the 
finances whenever called upon to do so. 

Article VII. Section 1. TheExecutiveCom- 
mittee shall consist of the elected officers of 
the club. It shall be the duty of this commit- 
tee to confer upon questions regarding the 
welfare of the club, to consider and recom- 
mend matters of importance to the club, and 
in unusual matters requiring haste, to act for 
the club. 

Sec. 2. The Program Committee shall con- 
sist of the Second Vice-President and four 
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other members chosen by him. It shall be the 
duty of the committee to arrange programs 
for all of the meetings of the club, to secure 
speakers, and to suggest topics for discus- 
sions which shall assure live, interesting and 
profitable meetings. 

Sec. 3. The Legislative and Local Improve- 
ment Committee shall consist of the Third 
Vice-President and four members chosen by 
him. It shall be the duty of this committee to 
suggest matters upon which the club should 
act, and to study and report on all questions 
of local improvement which may be referred 
to the committee by the club. 

Sec. 4. The Social Committee shall consist 
of the Fourth Vice-President and four other 
members appointed by him. It shall be the 
duty of this committee to promote neighbor- 
hood hospitality, through the arrangement of 
such special programs, entertainments, serv- 
ing of refreshments or other social features 
as the club may from time to time direct or 
desire. 

Article VIII. The club shall hold its reg- 
ular meetings on the —— of each month, in 
the schoolhouse between 7:30 and Io p. m. 
— meetings may be called by the Presi- 

ent. 

Article IX. There shall be no regular dues 
of this club. Members of the club may con- 
contribute as they desire, to pay such inci- 
dental expenses as may be incurred when 
authorized by the club. 

Article X. Ten members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of all business. 

Article XI. This constitution may be al- 
tered or amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 

By-Laws.—1. The meetings shall be called 
to order by eight o’clock or earlier, so that 
the business routine may be disposed of and 
the speaker of the evening may be introduced 
not later than fifteen minutes past eight. The 
main address shall be finished and the subject 
of the evening thrown open for general dis- 
cussion at or before nine o'clock. The discus- 
sion shall last not longer than three-quarters 
of an hour, and should close with a ten-minute 
opportunity for the speaker to sum up the dis- 
cussion and to answer questions. 

2. The chairman of the meeting shall leave 
the chair in order to engage in discussion. 

3. In speaking from the floor in the open 
discussion which follows the main address, the 
parliamentary rules of addressing the chair, 
etc., shall be strictly followed. 

4. Speeches from the floor are limited to 
five minutes each and the time may be ex- 
tended only by unanimous consent. 

5. No speaker may have the floor the second 
time unless all others who wish to speak have 
had opportunity to do so. 

6. Speeches from the floor must deal with 
the subject chosen for discussion. 

7. Speakers from a distance shall have their 
expenses paid by the club. The club shall ar- 
range for a speaker to return on the night of 
his lecture whenever practicable provided he 
requests it. 

8. Whenever possible, there shall be, as part 
of each meeting, an exercise by school chil- 
dren in which all the pupils of the class shall 
participate, such exercises shall be limited to 
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regular school work and shall not occupy 
more than twenty minutes of a meeting. 

9. The Secretary shall furnish the County 
Superintendent with the names and address of 
the officers of the club and such other infor- 
mation as he may request. 

10. The officers and members of this club 
shall co-operate with the officers and members 
of the other school clubs in the formation and 
activities of the district community club and 
with the organizations of the local churches, 
lodges and district officials. 

Order of Business—1. Call to order. 2. 
Minutes of previous meeting. 3. Reports of 
standing committees. 4. Reports of special 
committees. 5. Treasurer’s report. 6. Un- 
finished business. 7. New business. 8. Se- 
curing record of attendance. 9. Special pro- 
gram. 10. Discussion. 

From this it will be seen that it is our pur- 
pose to organize as many school community 
clubs as possible in a school district; after 
this is accomplished we intend to form a dis- 
trict community club having for its govern- 
ing body the combined elected officers from 
the school community clubs in the district. 
Not only the school clubs of a district will be 
federated, but it is our plan to federate the 
district clubs of the county, thus forming a 
county organization of community workers 
with annual conferences, picnics, lists of local 
speakers, monthly bulletins, etc. 

Under the following heads we shall briefly 
outline enough actual illustrations to make 
our point clear, as well as to furnish evidence 
of the soundness of each proposition: 

First: The people of any given community, 
and they alone, are able to solve their own 
problems. We have already noticed where 
community clubs have been in operation that 
the people are beginning to realize that they 
must solve their own problems. In public 
affairs we learn only by experience, and these 
clubs afford the people a chance to exchange 
views relative to local problems and condi- 
tions, and gradually to come to a conscious- 
ness of community power that was deemed 
impossible before they got together—in many 
cases becoming really easy to accomplish this. 
Local problems arising from changing indus- 
trial conditions are continually forcing them- 
selves upon every community, and in order 
that the people may adapt themselves readily, 
they must be combined and they must co- 
operate. In two centers in our county, milk 
stations were opened last year when at once 
the question, “ Which would pay better, to 
continue to make butter or to change their 
farm practice and sell milk?” faced each 
farmer. This question was debated in the 
various school clubs throughout the district 
before the people with the result that they 
unconscously became aware of the necessity 
for co-operation. In another district the ques- 
tion of consolidation of schools is being de- 
bated in their club meetings. A birdhouse 
contest has been running for two years in 
another district with much interest—and a 
knowledge of the economic value of birds re- 
sulting. There is probably not a better method 
of solving the problems resulting from con- 
tagious diseases than through these commu- 
nity clubs. We expect them to be of im- 
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mense value in the better enforcement of the 
Attendance Law in our county. In one club 
so much local pride has developed that the 
people as a whole decided to have a Farmers’ 
Day in their schoolhouse, and it has already 
been arranged for. No meetings of any kind 
have ever been held in this community before. 
The old-time spelling schools and singing 
schools, in which everybody participates, come 
back naturally with just as much interest and 
benefit as they had in days of yore. The idea 
of the people being united and thus able to 
solve one after another of the difficult prob- 
lems which have annoyed them for years be- 
fore they were united, furnishes in itself suffi- 
cient inspiration to make them feel that their 
meetings are really worth while. 

Second: Through these community clubs the 
people are enabled to avail themselves of much 
valuable assistance which the government and 
other benevolent agencies are ready and wil- 
ling to contribute. Paternalism seems to be 
on the increase, and it can only be available 
in so far as the people place themselves in 
position to make the best use of governmental 
agencies. At present by far the greater por- 
tion of governmental assistance is reaching 
but few of our people, not because of any 
fault in the assistance, but because of the lack 
of group organizations on the part of the 
people for whim it is intended. The great 
problem of the future will be to bring about 
a proper balance between local and central 
initiative, and the community club is well de- 
signed to prepare the people to keep their 
place in a democratic scheme of government. 
The Farm Bureau with a trained expert in 
each county will succeed only in so far as the 
people in the various communities of the 
county are united for public welfare. These 
clubs furnsh him and them the most ideal 
opportunity. Some of our clubs have secured 
from State College plans and specifications 
for beautifying the landscape of their school 
grounds. These blue prints are hung in the 
schoolhouses where the clubs meet and con- 
tain suggestions upon which the people will 
work several years. In sections where potato 
raising is the chief industry, community clubs 
have secured the services of some of the best 
men in the country representing the Extension 
Department of State College. Ladies from 
this college have been instrumental through 
these clubs in awakening interest in women’s 
problems, and several girls’ sewing clubs have 
been started under the direction of the col- 
lege. The movement to have the people of 
our county do their part in securing an in- 
creased appropriation for schools will come 
about chiefly through the instrumentality of 
our community clubs. Whenever there is an 
important election they will assemble to have 
a good time in the evening and the returns 
will be sent to them by telephone. When the 
schemes for improving market conditions 
upon which our government is working are 
ready for operation we will be prepared to 
avail ourselves of them because of the group 
experience our people have had. 

The proper place for these meetings is the 
schoolhouse, because it has more drawing 
power than any other place in the community; 
this is due to the fact that the children are 
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there, and because most adults cherish such 
memories of their school days that they wel- 
come an opportunity to go back and renew 
old associations. The schoolhouse is the only 
building which belongs to all. We have found 
that, when the people about a schoolhouse 
assemble in it from time to time, they almost 
invariably begin to devise plans to improve 
the premises. In many instances these com- 
munity clubs have means of getting the pa- 
trons acquainted with the conditions under 
which their children study to the end that 
great improvement has been brought about in 
many of the schoolhouses. We are working 
for a large community hall in the most cen- 
tral place of every district. Although we 
have secured but few of these, we expect that 
when the district clubs have developed, each 
one will be housed in a large commodious and 
permanent meeting-place. These community 
halls besides being used for all sorts of edu- 
cational meetings may be used by the people 
of the various churches, and lodges in the dis- 
trict for conventions and social gatherings 
generally. 

Third: A community club furnishes the 
necessary backing essential to an efficient pub- 
lic official. A man cannot be a school director 
if the people are not prepared to follow his 
directions. In being disorganized, people as a 
rule neutralize each other’s efforts. Where 
the people are organized public officials have 
the opportunity to present matters in which 
they are interested to the people directly. 
Then, when they decide upon a course of ac- 
tion proposed by their leaders, the public offi- 
cial can advocate a measure for public welfare 
with so much more enthusiasm and courage 
than is possible where he has no backing. It 
has developed in a number of instances that 
the members of a club have suggested in their 
meetings that proper commendation be given 
by the members to a supervisor who has done 
a good thing or to a teacher, a director, or a 
pastor who has done something especially well. 
This public commendation is probably the 
thing that makes a public official strive to do 
his best. In enforcing the Attendance Law, 
the responsibility really rests with the people 
and not so much with the directors as is gen- 
erally supposed. A community club enables 
the director to go directly to the people, state 
the case and secure their active co-operation. 
In all cases where pupils are expelled for im- 
moral conduct the problem of what to do with 
a bad boy or bad girl is simply shifted from 
the school to the community, and where the 
people are not organized the problem often 
becomes more grievous and is seldom solved. 
Where the people are organized such a prob- 
lem will be solved, and solved in the best in- 
terest of every one concerned. The very fact 
that the people are united is generally suffi- 
cient to prevent these cases. Where there are 
regular meetings of the community club, the 
teacher has an opportunity to defend himself 
or herself against unjust criticism, and in turn 
to receive the hearty support of the best pa- 
trons, which is not the case where a few gos- 
sips are allowed to direct public sentiment. 

Fourth: Where this plan is in operation it 
gives the people courage to ask for what they 
want. Numerous instances can be given 
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where individuals have requested immediate 
action on the part of school boards or other 
officials with nothing resulting but promises; 
but it is generally true when, after open dis- 
cussion in a meeting, the community club ap- 
points a committee with a written request it is 
attended to at once. When a good teacher is 
liable to be taken from a community because 
of more salary being offered elsewhere, the 
people are likely to find a way to convince the 
school board that he or she is worth as much 
to them as any one else and the question is 
solved because of a demand on the part of the 
people, whereas without such organization the 
board generally feels that it goes against the 
people when it raises the salaries of its best 
teachers. This, of course, carries with it the 
idea that the merit of different teachers will 
be discussed from time to time in a community 
club, and the board will receive the benefit of 
public opinion rather than the criticism of a 
few who always find fault. It will readily be 
seen what an effect this has upon both the 
good and poor teachers and how it helps to 
raise the standard. In one section of the 
county the question of whether or not the 
people should have a Vocational School is be- 
ing debated week after week to the end that 
sooner or later the school boards of this sec- 
tion will have a fairly accurate idea of the 
public opinion in their district on this ques- 
tion, and when a school is established it will 
have the advantage over one which is estab- 
lished by a small group of individuals without 
the enthusiastic support of the people gen- 
erally. 

If time would permit much more might be 
shown to illustrate the far-reaching extent to 
which these community groups are leading 
towards co-operation in the interest of public 
welfare. In every place where people live the 
essential elements of a strong community al- 
ready exist. The problem of the day is one 
of mobilizing and organizing these as yet un- 
discovered and disorganized elements. The 
local community club idea seems to afford the 
most plausible solution of this problem in a 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people. 

Mr. Eugene Barnako, a Hungarian, a 
member of the Easton Chamber of Com- 
merce, then spoke. upon the “ Americaniza- 
tion of Foreigners.” There are 1,500 news- 
papers printed in foreign languages in this 
country, and these papers exert great in- 
fluence. He declared that of the 30,000,000 
foreigners in America over 21 years of 
age, 3,000,000 are unable to write either in 
their own or in the English language. We 
can make good citizens of these people 
only by dealing with them in the spirit of 
helpful kindliness, by opening the night 
schools to them and encouraging them to 
speak and read the English language. His 
address was much as follows: 


AMERICANIZATION OF FOREIGNERS. 


_ I think I can talk on the subject of Amer- 
icanization, because I am myself an immi- 
grant, came over to this country nine years 





ago. I was glad to leave behind me the Old 
World, glad to lose what I did not want in 
Europe, and glad to find in this country what 
I needed most. Liberty, freedom of speech, 
freedom in assembling together, free press, 
the country without sect or caste. Perhaps you 
are able to detect from my talk that I havea 
foreign accent. As a rule those that speak 
with an accent are not so readily understood. 
Therefore I may make some mistakes, just as 
a New York editor that was in a habit of put- 
ting obituaries in the same column with the 
shipping news. One day after naming sev- 
eral celebrities that had passed away, just be- 
low he added, “ Passed through Hell Gate 
yesterday.” 

I wish to quote Dr. Claxton, the head of 
the United States Bureau of Education on the 
Americanization of Immigrants. He says: 
“Real Americanization is a fundamental demo- 
cratic process. Americanization is not elimi- 
nating everything in the nationality of the 
alien, but means the keeping of the best in 
him. It does not mean elimination of customs 
and practices of his home country, but an 
adjustment to American conditions, social, po- 
litical, industrial and proper education. Amer- 
icanization is anything which means bringing 
the American to a realization of the contribu- 
tion made by the immigrant, and bringing the 
two together in agreeable forms of contact.” 

If we were able to bring about a state of 
affairs which is so well put by Dr. Claxton, 
we would then be able to overcome the preju- 
dice that exists in this country against a 
foreigner, and the death-blow to that preju- 
dice would indeed be a blessing to America. 
I am not going to try to place the responsibil- 
ity of its existence on anybody’s shoulders, 
but if there is any one amongst you that bears 
prejudice against the foreigner, as such, let 
him go home and think it over and weigh its 
pros and cons, and he will soon find that the 
foreigner is not always to be blamed for it. 
There are organizations that object to the 
emigrant’s coming into this country. Individ- 
uals object to the foreigner for many reasons, 
but I have no time to go into details or to 
enumerate them. 

We know that he is here, and with him we 
have a very important problem to solve. We 
know that for the last fifteen years hundreds 
of thousands of emigrants came into this 
country, and before the European War as 
many as a million came in one year. Let us 
examine how we took care of this great influx 
of strangers in our land. We opened our 
doors for them, we received them at our 
gates, put them through a severe examination, 
and, if we thought that they were fit and 
brought their brawn and sinew with them, 
they were allowed to come into the country 
and after that the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment ended. We allowed them to shift for 
themselves, be knocked from pillar to post, 
swindled and victimized by their own country- 
men and by unscrupulous American citizens. 
We forgot all about them until they commit- 
ted a crime by becoming a public charge, or 
sent for their old folks, or appealed for their 
naturalization papers—this always being the 
last thing. Then we looked up the man’s pedi- 
gree and, if he passed an examination in our 
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courts to the satisfaction of the presiding 
Judge, we admitted him to citizenship, and 
again thought our duty towards him ended. 
But the European War brought about a con- 
dition that woke us up. We suddenly realized 
that these millions of people in our land, 
speaking strange tongues, could be a menace 
to us. We suddenly realized that they have 
not been taken care of properly. 

The United States Government realized that 
the Alien is an asset and not a liability. And 
the people at large must also wake up to the 
realization that, in their daily contact they 
must treat him with some consideration, with 
some courtesy, and above all as a human be- 
ing. If the master of industries wishes to 
derive the full benefit of his labor, they must 
get behind the new Americanization move- 
ment. They must co-operate with the school 
board, and see to it that night schools are es- 
tablished—as one speaker has said—“ for this 
mighty mass of miscellaneous, misguided mor- 
tality that must be educated to have a fair 
knowledge of the English language.” For in 
my opinion only through the knowledge of the 
English language will they be efficient em- 
ployees, and only when these millions speak 
the same language as we do, only then will we 
have a United Nation. If Germany had re- 
alized this same thing about Alsace-Lorraine, 
or if Austria-Hungary had realized this same 
fact with Bosnia and Herzegovina, and not 
made the people in these named countries feel 
that they were slaves instead of public citi- 
zens, that they were friends instead of ene- 
mies, and treated them with Love instead 


of depotism, and if Austria-Hungary had fur- - 


nished schools to educate them instead of 
keeping them in ignorance, it is quite possible 
there would have been no assassination of the 
Crown prince of Austria-Hungary and prob- 
rit there would have been no war in Europe 
to-day. 

Boards of Education in the United States, 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
Educational institutions, "School Boards, etc., 
should realize what it would mean if we left 
this large number of uneducated and un-nat- 
uralized citizens to roam the country as they 
have done in the past. It is out of this harm- 
ful situation that the Americanization move- 
ment of which I speak has arisen. As I have 
stated before they fall into the hands of most 
unscrupulous men. The commonly called 
Padron is usually expected to aid the unedu- 
cated foreigner. He often advises them that 
the laws of the country are made against them, 
and mentions all kinds of barriers against his 
Naturalization, and the foreigner is often de- 
ceived in many ways when questioning the 
Padron. Consequently a large number of the 
immigrants are looked upon with hatred in- 
stead of in a friendly way. I do not hesitate 
to say this as it has been proven by investi- 
gators sent out by the Americanization so- 
ciety. This problem is a very serious one as is 
apparent when out of 13,000,000 foreigners 
over ten years of age about 3,000,000 are un- 
able to speak the English language—which 
means about one in four that cannot speak 
English. 

During the 1910 census we have been told 
that about 1,500,000 illiterates were in this 
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country, and it is readily admitted that the 
above number has been increased since that 
time. Can anyone imagine what this means 
to have a population of 13,000,000 in these 
United States that practically live a foreign 
life and practically owe allegiance to the 
foreign government? There are 1500 news- 
paners in this country published in foreign 
languages. To me this means that these 
newspapers must exert a great influence upon 
their readers. Their daily circulation is about 
800,000. These papers keep the people con- 
nected with the sentiments, customs and sys- 
tem of government that are foreign to our 
Constitution. Of course, not all of these 13,- 
000,000 are to be considered in that category, 
as I myself have lived in this country only 
nine years, and became a citizen after liv- 
ing here five years and five months. Do these 
figures deserve any serious consideration? 
Some people say they do not. I have heard 
men say that we should not worry about the 
older immigrants, as they will die off in time 
and the children will be educated and grow up 
as Americans. But look at the suffering that 
goes on in the meantime, the discord that 
exists in some foreign homes when the man 
brings his wife and children into this country. 
The parents struggle for existence and have 
no opportunity to learn the English language. 

Knowing the English language also means 
knowing more or less the Government, laws, 
and customs. Not being able to understand 
English the foreigner naturally leads the life 
of his own country while his children grow up 
in our schools and become Americanized. This 
often gives occasion for conflicts, for the 
children want to live like Americans, talk like 
Americans and dress like Americans while 
their parents, not able to understand English, 
prefer their own mode of living, which causes 
a great deal of unhappiness in homes. A case 
has very recently been brought before our 
county court where a girl ran away from home 
three times. At last the parents brought the 
matter before the Charity organization inform- 
ing them that their girl is living an immoral 
and incorrigible life and they wished her to 
be brought home and punished. The girl was - 
traced to New York City, and it was found 


after a thorough investigation that the state- 


ments of the parents were untrue, that the 
trouble simply arose, as I have stated, because 
the parents lived the life of foreigners while 
the girl was desirous of leading an American 
life. The parents wanted her to goto work at 
home, bring her earnings home, walk through 
the street with a shawl over her head, and mix 
only with those of the foreign colony. The 
girl’s environments during her working hours 
were in conflict with the demand of her par- 
ents, so she ran away from home. This is 
only one out of thousands of instances. 

To give you some particular idea of how 
these conditions can be eliminated I will out- 
line the system the. Easton Board of Trade, 
Board of Education and Rotary Club have 
initiated. This Americanization movement 
had been advocated by individuals for years. 
I have been carrying on education work 
among the foreigners for eight years and the 
above named organizations have taken part in 
it, and to-day it is part of the City work. In 
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the City of Easton the School Board pays for 
the education of foreigners in night schools, 
and the Board of Trade pays the advertising 
expenses. The whole Board was unanimously 
in favor of the Superintendent’s suggestions 
in this Americanization movement. We re- 
alized that the foreigner is exploited at every 
hand. He is a draw-back and a danger to 
the place he works, and therefore we must 
educate him so that he can protect himself 
and society against evils which ignorance 
breeds. To prove my assertion that they are 
exploited, I wish to state upon the authority 
of the Journal of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation printed December, 1915, that in New 
York alone nine (9) foreign banks were 
closed on account of insolvency by the Su- 
perintendent of Banks towards the end of 
1914. An examination of the banks showed 
that deposits of $11,173,000 have been made by 
some 90,000 men, women and children. Out 
of these depositors at least eleven committed 
suicide; a large number became despondent, 
not considering the suffering and many heart- 
aches that were caused and brought to the 
men, women and children out of these yo,ooo 
depositors. Can it be imagined? In New 
Jersey it is announced that in Ig11 at least 
$200,000 was lost in the same way and the 
same thing can be said of a large number of 
our cities. Only as late as last May a man 
broke the bank at Hopewell, West Virginia, 
and disappeared with the money, leaving many 
ignorant men, women and children robbed of 
their savings and up to this time he has not 
been found. So we can clearly see the reason 
that we not only need to Americanize the 
cael sometimes the American as 
well. 

The system we adopted in Easton was by 
taking students to various parts of the town 
where the foreigners lived and establishing 
schools in their homes in groups. Many came 
between the age of 15 and 50. We soon re- 
alized that it was not enough for these men to 
learn the English janguage but we had to 
make them citizens, so we took them up to the 
Court house so that they might receive their 
first papers. We took the names of the men 
who applied for their first papers in the Court 
house, and also those who applied for their 
second papers. We then classified them, tak- 
ing those who applied for their first papers 
and prepared them for the examination to se- 
cure their second papers, and those who ap- 
plied for their second papers were sent to 
school so that they would be properly taken 
care of when they went to the Court House. 
We found that a large number of men worked 
at night, and that it was a difficult matter for 
them to get away in the evenings, so we estab- 
lished a school for them in the afternoons. 
We also arranged for the men who were un- 
able to get to the Court House during the day 
to go there in the evening so that they too 
could be taken care of, and this was very 
nicely arranged through the courtesy and kind- 
ness of the Clerk at the Court House. 

On the Fourth of July we organized a meet- 
ing and called the day, “Americanization Day.” 
Posters were printed in seven different lan- 
guages, placed in conspicuous places in mills, 
factories, in fact, everywhere they could be 
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useful. We asked the various other societies 
to appoint delegates to meet with us on this 
great day. There were at least 5000 people 
of foreign birth congregated under our flag. 
Hon. D. W. Nevin, Mayor of Easton, pre- 
sided. Mr. Frank McCluskey, District At- 
torney of Northampton county, delivered the 
principal address, and R. E. Laramy, Superin- 
tendent of the Easton Public Schools spoke of 
the duty of citizenship, and addresses were de- 
livered in seven different languages. At this 
meeting we appealed to the men to become 
citizens, and told them how we would help 
them to secure their papers, etc., and to our 
surprise nearly 200 put their name down right 
their for their first Americanization papers. 
After that we called them together in the 
Board of Trade rooms on the week following 
and explained to them what we would do as 
already stated. On September 23rd, we held 
a reception for the men who passed their ex- 
amination before the Judge in the Northamp- 
ton County Court. Out of 125 applicants, 85 
passed their examination and only three failed 
of those who attended our night schools. We 
had all of our leading citizens present on this 
occasion including the Judges. Among the 85 
newly admitted citizens was a representation 
of 18 nationalities and it did the heart of 
every man good to hear the expressions of 
appreciation for the hospitality that they were 
shown by our city. 

We have not only established schools at 
Easton but have also established schools at 
Bangor for those who reside at Roseto, Pen 
Argyl and Bangor, within a radius of approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 miles, and with the aid of Su- 
perintendent John W. Gruver of that place a 
night school was_ established. The same 
thing was done at South Bethlehem, approxi- 
mately 12 miles from here, with the aid of 
Professor Hughes of Lehigh University who 
was a great help to us. 

The First Americanization conference was 
held under the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, D. C., on the 3rd of 
this month, and there it was urged that we 
must get the various industries interestd. Can 
anyone realize a corporation having three to 
four hundred men in their employ who can- 
not understand the English language well 
enough to understand the danger signs, nor 
to know what he is told? Can anybody deny 
the inefficiency of such a corporation—and the 
waste. That reminds me of a young lady back 
of a counter in one of the stores around the 
corner where I made a purchase this morn- 
ing when she said, “I am erasing again, I 
wore out an eraser yesterday correcting ef- 
rors in my order book.” ‘This is exactly what 
Americanization means. We must make in- 
efficiency efficient through education. I went 
to a factory some time ago in Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey, just across the river from Easton, 
where they employ a large number of foreign- 
ers. There were about fifteen cards on 
‘ Safety-first,’ but all printed in English, placed 
on the walls of that building. Is it any won- 
der why so many accidents occur when these 
foreigners cannot understand what this 
‘Safety-first’ poster means. The most pe- 
culiar one of all was one that referred to the 
liquor question. It advised the workmen to 
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give their wives $2.00 on Saturday evening 
and let her buy whiskey, and when the man 
goes to work in the morning to take a drink, 
when he comes home at noon to take a 
drink, and when he returns in the evening 
take a drink—however giving ten cents to his 
wife each time for it and by the time the 
bottle of whiskey is gone he will have saved 
some money. Therefore, we say it is most 
vital to get these industries behind the Amer- 
icanization movement. 

When you go home advertise the work of 
the Americanization movement, and explain to 
your men what it means to have the foregn- 
ers learn and speak the English language. 
Persuade them with common sense that these 
men should attend night school. We in 
Easton are preparing a poster in seven differ- 
ent languages representing our various na- 
tionalities here, which will be posted in every 
nook and corner. We point out in these seven 
different languages the importance of their 
learning English, and that Night Schools are 
established for this purpose. They receive all 
instruction, books and paper, etc., free. Our 
motto is, “You live in America, be an Amer- 
ican.” We are also putting in all the indus- 
tries, for their pay envelopes, leaflets which 
probably at first they cannot read, but they 
will be able to understand when they see the 
emblem of the American Flag, George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, the White House, 
Courts, Banks, Post Office, etc. We have in 
Easton at the present time four night schools 
and they are well attended. 

I see in New England the Managers of 
large corporations have formed an Association 
and they are advocating the conservation, dis- 
tribution and education of the foreign work- 
men as they claim our industries cannot do 
without them. A company has been formed 
in Philadelphia which is putting out booklets 
in various languages, especially for the foreign- 
ers to read, showing them wonderful oppor- 
tunities for them in this country, and trying 
to persuade the foreigner to remain here as 
they are afraid after the war a large number 
will emigrate. This is being paid for by the 
various manufacturers, and it seems to me it 
gives the foreigner a fair knowledge of our 
country. 

There are two things that are very plaus- 
ible to me and that is, “ Either we want them 
or we don’t want them.” If we don’t want 
them then why not make the laws such as to 
keep them out of the country? But if we 
need them, as stated above, to carry on the 
work of our industries then we must look 
after their welfare. We must educate them, 
help them along, and not call them by every 
other name except their own. We must nut 
be blind to their interests, because if we are 
we are only blind to our own. I don’t think 
you gentlemen are here, I mean in this world, 
for a selfish motive. Your forefathers came 
here from foreifn countries as does the im- 
migrant of to-day. Goethals who undertook 
one of the greatest tasks in this country, and 
accomplished it, the Panama Canal, was a di- 
rect descendant of an immigrant, son of a 
Hollander, whose father came into this coun- 
try as a poor man. 

Now, gentlemen, I appeal to you from a hu- 
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manitarian and patriotic standpoint to go back 
to your homes and do your part in having the 
school boards establish these night schools 
wherever possible, because you are in direct 
control of that great institution called the 
public school, in which we must in great part 
mold the lives of our people. As the tides 
wear the pebbles on the seashore into shapes 
round and smooth, so the foreigner and his 
children in the school may readily be worn into 
better form—without jagged corners and cut- 
ting edges—by the constant movement of the 
tides of healthful thought and feeling—so that 
when the time comes that these immigrant 
children shall aid in shaping the destinies of 
this nation they may vote and rule wisely, and 
to the preservation of free institutions for 
posterity. 

The following committees were then ap- 
pointed: 

Nominating—H. M. Lessig, of Potts- 
town, chairman; G. R. Spear, Allegheny 
county; James G. Hayes, Swissvale; J. G. 
Pearson, Wyoming county; Harry P. Yost, 
Reading. 

Resolution—Titus M. Ruch, Hellerton, 
chairman; R. A. Zintmeyer, Tyrone; J. H. 
Carey, Pottstown; B. F. Morey, Strouds- 
burg, and S. E. Black, Greensburg. 

Necrology—Rev. S. L. Messenger, 
Trappe, chairman; J. C. Brown, Blooms- 
burg; Mrs. Grace McCauley, Beaver; 
Wilson Arbogast, Allentown, and J. Milton 
Lutz, Llanerch. 


ities 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE afternoon session was called to 
order at 1.30 o’clock. After music by 
the pupils, the annual address of the Presi- 
dent was the. first order of business, and 
Mr. Charles M. Magee, of Easton, spoke as 
follows: 
PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


One of the many problems that arise in the 
administration of Public Schools is the se- 
curing and maintenance of the best possible 
teaching force. The efficiency of the teacher 
is the most important element in the value of 
the school, and to maintain that efficiency 
there must be provision for retirement of those 
teachers who realize that their days of great- 
est usefulness have passed but who have not 
been able to acquire a competence sufficient to 
keep them without some heip. 

The directors know that there are many 
cases in which their better judgment direct 
that an old teacher should be replaced with a 
new and younger one, but in consideration of 
past services the change is not made, often 
resulting in positive harm to the pupils. 
From the standpoint of good to the schools it 
is our duty to consider in what way we can 
bring about some method to relieve this situ- 
ation. 

There have been tried in different states and 
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cities, various retirement plans, but unfortu- 
nately many of these plans because of inade- 
quate provisions as to funds have run upon 
rocks and have resulted in disappointment 
and hardship. The New York City fund is 
an example, and we have seen various ex- 
pedients proposed in the last few years to 
remedy that situation. There were not enough 
funds available to pay the annuities due the 
teachers, and the fund either had to be in- 
creased by an extra appropriation by the Legis- 
lature or the teachers were forced to accept a 
portion of the amount that was expected to be 
paid them monthly as pension. A like situa- 
tion has developed lately in Boston, Provi- 
dence and Newport, Rhode Island. The diffi- 
culty has been that the proper attention was 
not paid in the beginning to actuarial condi- 
tions. 

There are three general plans of raising 
funds to provide for the retirement of teach- 
ers: I. By contributions made entirely by the 
teachers. 2. By contributions made entirely 
by the state or local board. 3. By contribu- 
tions made jointly by the teachers and by the 
state. There are many arguments for and 
against each of these plans but the experience 
of the systems in longest use, both in this 
country and abroad, have indicated that the 
best results have been reached by the plan of 
contributions made jointly by teachers and by 
the state. 

A joint committee of the Teachers’ League 
and of the State Educational Association of 
this state, after a thorough investigation of 
different plans and their working, have agreed 
on the important features of a bill to be rec- 
ommended to the present Legislature. The 
plan proposed will require a contribution from 
the teacher equaling from three and a half to 
six per cent. of their salary, varying according 
to the age at which the teacher begins to con- 
tribute. After the fund has been in operation 
a number of years there will, of course, be 
very few who will pay more than the mini- 
mum percentage, as all new teachers enter the 
profession at the low age. The contribution 
by the teacher will be supplemented by an 
equal contribution by the State, and the fund 
so provided is to retire teachers at the age of 
62 with a yearly annuity equal to one-eightieth 
of the average salary for the last ten years of 
service multiplied by the total number of years 
the teacher has taught. 

That is, a teacher who began teaching at the 
age of 22 and whose salary for the last ten 
years has averaged $700 per year, could retire 
on an annuity of forty-eightieths of his or her 
$700, or $350 per year. Should the teacher 
have begun to teach at 30, giving 32 years of 
life to the profession, the annuity would be 
thirty-two eightieths of $700 or $280 per year. 
It is further provided in the proposed bill that, 
in the event of death, resignation or disability 
of the teacher, the total contributions made 
shall be returned with four per cent. interest. 

There are a number of details that can best 
be determined by the experience of other state 
and city systems. There is a question of 
what shall constitute disability and what body 
shall be the judge of disability. The abuse of 
this feature has added much to the cost of re- 
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tirement systems and has been one of the 
causes of failure. 

An objection to all systems for pensioning 
teachers is that a school teacher is no more 
entitled to a pension than any other useful 
citizen. This is true. But our position as 
school directors is taken in favor of pensions, 
not for the good of the teacher but for the 
good of the system. It is for the same reason 
that a railroad retires old men at part pay and 
supplies the vacancy with new and younger 
employes. The removal of the dead wood is 
for the good of the service. The welfare of 
the child is the first consideration. 

A secure competence for old age is an in- 
ducement to good teachers to stay in the serv- 
ice. There has been a steady growth in this 
sentiment till now it is the almost unanimous 
opinion of school managers that some plan of 
retirement is needed for the good of the 
service. 

The bill that will be presented will be the 
result of careful investigation of existing 
plans and will be so constructed as to avoid 
the rocks on which so many of them have 
split. I think it is our duty to lend our influ- 
ence in favor of such a bill. While it is im- 
possible at this time to endorse a bill that has 
not yet assumed a definite form, we can, on its 
presentation in the Legislature, consult with 
our respective representatives and show to 
them that the large benefit of the bill is the 
improvement of the service. 

President Magee then introduced Supt. 
James M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, who 
presented the subject of 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 


I esteem it an unusual pleasure to be called 
upon to make a short address to the members 
of the School Boards of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. I am to speak to you on the Con- 
tinuation Schools organized in obedience to 
the Cox Child Labor Law which went into 
operation on January 1, 1916. We have four 
schools in Wilkes-Barre with _an attendance 
of over four hundred pupils. Each teacher is 
supposed to care for one hundred pupils per 
week, eight hours a day, beginning at 8 a. m. 
and finishing at 5 p. m. Some days the 
teacher has more than twenty pupils and some 
days a little less, but the average is about one 
hundred pupils per week. 

Our pupils are workers in the cotton mills, 
silk mills, tin factories, axle works, peanut and 
chocolate factory, telegraph messenger boys, 
breakers, and some engaged as individuals in 
the various lines that form a part in the in- 
dustries of every community. We have a few 
breaker boys but not a large number. Most 
of our breakers pick slate from the coal by 
use of machinery. 

What is the use of a continuation school? 
This question must be answered. Some of the 
employers thought such schools of little use. 
Some directors, some teachers and nearly all 
parents thought them of no material advan- 
tage. The teachers and directors felt the time 
was too short. The employers felt that it 
would interfere with their labor, and the par- 
ents knew it would interfere with their pay. 
We have excellent teachers in our community, 
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and every one must recognize how much de- 
pends upon the teacher. Through their influ- 
ence the adverse opinions of employers were 
changed to co-operation and helpfulness. 

A part of the wages was paid these pupils 
by their employers while in the schools. Rolls 
were made by the employers and pupils not in 
attendance were called to account for their 
absence. Better places and advance of salary 
came to pupils who were capable and in very 
many ways the employers helped to keep the 
children in the schools. 

The most important period in the education 
of children is from fourteen to twenty years 
of age. Prior to fourteen years most of their 
education is preparatory; from that time on 
it becomes real. First they want to know how 
to do, now they are interested in the way of 
things. The first years of his education are 
used in forming impressions. In the later 
years these impressions deepen into convic- 
tions. One of our teachers in her report says 
the close of the day school is the most critical 
period in the life of the child. There is 
danger of educational waste if they are sud- 
denly and entirely set free from discipline and 
instruction. Careful supervision and self-di- 
rected training are necessary in the formation 
of character. The continuation school con- 
nects study with work; it does not discontinue 
the influence of the school and the leadership 
of the teachers. 

Between fourteen and twenty years of age 
the pupil should, some portion of his time, 
come under the influence of a strong teacher, 
morally and intellectually; one capable as a 
leader of directing him in ways of thinking 
and acting, helping him to work out the im- 
pressions of earlier years into convictions of 
an abiding character. All kinds of children 
come under these teachers. One of my teach- 
ers says that Lithuanians, Russians, Slavish, 
Polish, Jewish, Irish, Welsh, English, Swed- 
ish, Austrians, and Italians are found in the 
names of children in her school. These chil- 
dren come from needy homes and are obliged 
at this early age to go out and face the world; 
to take up a man’s burden, to contribute to the 
family’s purse in order to secure the neces- 
saries of life. 

Another teacher makes this analysis of her 
group of one hundred children. You meet the 
boys and girls who work because they do not 
like the school; the boys and girls who have 
had trouble with their teachers; the boys and 
girls who are backward and have left because 
they are behind-their grade; the boys and girls 
who like the school, bright and eager to learn 
but circumstances compelled them to work; 
the children of needy homes who are taken 
at the earliest period to help support the 
family; and finally the children whose’ very 
life itself is only so many years before their 
indifferent parents send them out to earn 
money for their use or misuse. The knowl- 
edge of these children along certain lines is 
far beyond their age. They are little men 
and women of the world 

The first thing the teacher of the continua- 
tion school must strive to do, if she wishes to 
learn their needs and be helpful to them, is to 
gain the confidence of the boys and girls. 
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When she accomplishes this her work can be 
most effective. 

I like to have my pupils talk to me about 
their homes, their work, how they spend their 
leisure time, what they are interested in, why 
they left school, etc. I seldom use the direct 
question method to gain this information be- 
cause the children soon realize they are be- 
ing quizzed and resent it. I prefer to enter 
into their discussions at noon or recess when 
they talk freely and direct the conversation 
into the channel I wish it to go. Then I learn 
from the boy, who, when he first came to me, 
boasted that he was glad he did not have to 
go to school, that he is the oldest child of a 
widowed mother with a large family, and is 
bravely bearing his share of the responsibility 
of that home. And so it is with nearly every 
child, there are few exceptions. When I get 
near enough to him, and he confides in me, I 
find that his reason for leaving school was 
very urgent indeed. 

The teacher in the continuation school has 
a wonderful opportunity to help these chil- 
dren. The number enrolled in each room is 
small, twenty or less in a class. She can deal 
with them individually, rather than as a school 
collectively. 

Throughout the entire course of study I 
keep three factors in view: 1. The child, his 
health and efficiency, which means an increase 
in his earning power. 2. His employer, the 
relation between him and the child, the re- 
quirements of the position, and the prepara- 
tion which the child must have to fulfill these 
requirements. 3. The community in which 
the child lives, the privileges and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship in this community, the at- 
tributes necessary for the child to adapt him- 
self to his environments. Of course, ideals 
are held up before the pupil but at the same 
time conditions as they actually exist here and 
as he must be prepared to meet them are taken 
up and discussed in the class room. 

The course of study for the continuation 
school has been outlined for us by the state. 
but the method of presentation of these sub- 
jects is only suggested and no limitation is 
placed upon the teacher. This allows the 
teacher much freedom to put her own ideas 
into effect, and the teachers have taken full 
advantage of this liberty. For instance, in 
Civics when I taught about the Police Depart- 
ment, we first read about it in our books, 
then the class visited the police station. The 
sergeant and detectives explained their duties 
and the methods they use. After an inspec- 
tion of the building we returned to our class 
room and discussed what we had seen and 
heard. Likewise when we studied the Fire 
Department of a city, we visited Hose Co. 
No. 2. The captain and firemen gladly ex- 
plained the receiving and answering of alarms, 
showed us the apparatus for fighting fires, and 
explained what the requirements are to_be- 
come a fireman and the training required of 
each man after he is in the service of the city. 

We visited the Court House while studying 
the different Courts. Judge Garman received 
us courteously and took us to hear a case in 
Common Pleas where Judge Fuller was pre- 
siding. When we studied the early history 
of Wilkes-Barre we visited the Library and 
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the Historical Society Rooms. Dr. Hayden 
made it a very interesting and profitable lesson 
by pointing out and telling the history of 
relics and curios gathered in this valley. In 
the City Hall, Mr. Gates took charge of the 
class. He showed them the offices and ex- 
plained the different departments of govern- 
ment in the city. Dr. Hartman happened to 
be in the building and kindly gave us a brief 
talk upon “ Birds and How to Attract Them.” 
His talk was enjoyed and aroused the interest 
of the boys in the different kinds of bird- 
houses. You might ask, “What influence 
have these visits upon the children?” I can 
best answer this by giving the reply of one of 
my boys when one of the keepers at the county 
jail asked him how he liked it there, “Well,” 
said the boy, “this is a beautiful building 
(after an effective pause) on the outside.” 

In addition the boys have visited the Y. M. 
C. A. and the girls the Y. W. C. A. Miss 
Emerson, of the Y. W. C. A., formed the 
girls into a society, and has shown much in- 
terest about their welfare since. Wherever 
we went we were received kindly and every- 
one showed his willingness to help to explain 
to these young people what good citizenship 
means. 

In Hygiene we come out strong on “An 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of 
cure,” or better known now as “ Safety-first.” 
We take up the subjects of Sanitation; Suit- 
able clothing; food and drink; recreation; oc- 
cupational dangers; firstaidtreatment, etc. This 
is the age when smoking is popular, the habit 
just forming. I do not scold the boy because 
he smokes, neither do I ask him to stop. 
Instead I lead him to talk about it frankly, 
and ask him to show me, if he can, what the 
benefits of smoking are. Then I bring in 
newspaper clippings unfavorable to the 
smoker, and tell him of cases where smoking 
or drinking was the direct cause of men’s fail- 
ures to succeed in their chosen lines of work. 
The children themselves often bring in items 
on this subject and ask me to read them to the 
class. Another plan is to find out how many 
cigarettes one of the boys in the class smokes 
in a day, a month, a year, then have the mem- 
bers of the class suggest what he could buy 
at the end of a year if this money had been 
saved. One of the boys has begun to save 
his cigarette money to invest in a bicycle. 

Some of the children have ailments of which 
they are not aware. After our lesson on 
Adenoids and Tonsils, two pupils, a boy and 
a girl, visited the City Hospital and had their 
tonsils and adenoids removed. The improve- 
ment in the speech of each is quite noticeable. 

In Geography we study man and his three 
important needs; food, clothing and shelter. 
We find out how these needs are supplied in 
Wilkes-Barre, if the industries here are able to 
supply them all, or if we must depend upon 
other places for some of these commodities, 
if other places depend upon us for anything, 
our means of distribution, etc. We compare 
man’s needs here with his needs in tropical 
and arctic regions, and discuss the reasons 
why they are so different. 

The instruction in arithmetic is made as 
practical as possible. I do not aim to give 
them difficult, complex problems to puzzle 
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them, but rather problems that will make them 
think, and think accurately. The problems 
deal with the everyday activities of the boys 
and girls. For instance, each boy and girl is 
required to know how much his pay envelope 
should contain at the end of two weeks for 
full time, how much he should receive after 
the deduction is made for the two days during 
which he is attending school, how much he 
will lose if he is absent a day on account of 
illness, then the pay roll of the entire class is 
made up. The tax receipt furnished a very 
practical problem, and the weekly store bill 
another. 

In English we study spelling, read and dis- 
cuss the classics suitable to their age, such as 
Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, etc., 
write letters, telegrams, applications. for posi- 
tions, answer advertisements appearing in the 
daily papers, write compositions based upon 
their visits or something they have read. The 
daily newspapers and current events are our 
sources of general information. We clip items 
of interest from them and put them upon our 
bulletin board where all may read. 

The continuation school is still in its ex- 
perimental stage, but has already proven itself 
a strong factor in the moral, intellectual -and 
physical development of the working boy and 
girl. Moral instruction and personal guidance 
in conduct are given more serious attention 
than any other parts of the work. It has a 
place in the week’s program and is taken up 
as incidents occur in the general course of 
the work. 

When the school first opened many of the 
boys were very careless in their dress. Their 
faces and hands were dirty and some of their 
work bore the marks of soiled hands. We 
have taken up lessons on personal habits in 
the preparation for work. At the beginning 
the majority of the boys from the breakers 
held that a collar and tie were sure signs of a 
“Sissy.” There has been a general improve- 
ment in this way; scarcely a boy appears with- 
out a soft collar and tie. 

The girls are not forgotten in these lessons 
on moral developments. We have excellent 
books along with those outlined for the course. 
We use the Elson Reader which has a number 
of fine classical stories in it, “The King of 
the Golden River,” “ The Miraculous Pitcher,” 
“Roland the Noble Knight.” These stories 
are partly read and the books are left where 
the pupils may take them at their leisure and 
read the stories through thus cultivating a love 
for reading. 

There are some rather singular things that 
have come up in the training of girls in 
morals. The habits of parents to ask one hun- 
dred dollars, one hundred and fifty dollars or 
two hundred dollars of the person who wants 
to marry one of their girls. A man fifty years 
of age wants to marry a girl between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. Two of our teach- 
ers have pointed out the wrong of such a 
step and have advised the girls to pursuade 
their parents not to approve such a course. 
I am told it is quite a common thing among 
some of our foreign parents to do this. 

In concluding this address there is still one 
question which should be considered. What 
must we do with the leisure hours of each 
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day? Time has been divided so that there 
will be eight hours for work, eight hours for 
leisure and eight hours for sleep. In prac- 
tice men have worked ten hours leaving seven 
hours for amusement and seven for sleep. 

In these later days we have encroached upon 
the hours for labor, and the hours for sleep, 
and have increased the hours for amusements. 
If amusements were always of the proper kind 
this would not be unfavorable to mankind. The 
influences for evil do not trouble a man while 
he works, nor while he sleeps, but during the 
hours for amusement everything is to pay. 

If we call the children from their labor a 
day during each week and teach them the 
things they ought to know, to keep their 
minds active in the things they have learned, 
to help them to use their leisure hours to 
their advantage and assist the home in its ef- 
forts to make them useful citizens, thoughtful 
men and women, may we not hope that our 
efforts in this way might resemble a great tree, 
that strikes its roots in a willing soil, grows 
into a trunk of knowledge, reaches out into 
branches of learning, buds and blossoms into 
culture, and finally yields to all the ripened 
fruit of Christian character? 

The next address of the afternoon was 
by Dr. S. C. Schmucker, of the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School, who is a good 
school director. It was an impresisve talk 
upon 


MORAL TRAINING THROUGH THE CONDUCT OF 
THE SCHOOL, 


I want to speak to you this afternoon on the 
subject of development of character through 
the ordinary conduct of the daily school life. 
We have a sort of notion, most of us, that we 
make people good by talking to them. The 
teacher talks to them, the preacher talks to 
them, and we try to talk them into being 
good, and I think we rarely succeed. Emerson 
says, “ What you are speaks so loudly that 
one cannot hear what you say.” Some one 
said, “I had rather be one to tell twenty 
others what it were wise to do than to be one 
of the twenty to follow my own advice.” 
The brain may make rules for the blood, but 
a hot temper overruns a cold decree. No mat- 
ter how wisely the preacher advises the 
people, his people are influenced by his own 
life. And that is the reason that the man who 
preaches an indifferent sermon but who labors 
amongst his people, to the consoling of those 
who need consolation, to the strengthening of 
those who are weak, wins more people and 
brings them out into finer character than the 
most eloquent preacher whose work is con- 
fined to his pulpit. In other words, the 
teacher can, by her daily life before her pu- 
pils and by her conduct before the school, do 
more to uphold character than by anything she 
can say to her pupils. And I want to speak 
to you this afternoon on how a teacher with- 
out superhuman ability, may after all do what 
is the finest thing we have to do for our pu- 
pils—and that is the up-building of a fine char- 
acter. It takes nothing spectacular. Charac- 
ter is not spectacular, character is a quiet 
thing, and its force must be quiet. 
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Take a day in the school: The first step is 
that the teacher should be there in the school, 
to have the door open on time, and this teacher 
should be suitably dressed for the work she 
has to do. (I say “she” because nine-tenths 
are women). You know at once what is the 
effect. I remember my first experience as a 
director. I visited a school where the teacher 
had her elbows through her dress, and it was 
characteristic of the fact that there was not a 
boy in that room whose hair did not stand off 
his head in every direction. There is a 
teacher in that school now who would no 
more come to school with her elbows out of 
her dress than she would go to church in that 
way. Now every child goes neatly dressed, 
with hair in order, the beginning of that 
sense of self-respect that leads one to want 
to be properly dressed. They are clean, their 
skin is clean, their hair is combed, and the 
school is altogether a different- looking school 
from what it was. The minute you go in, 
you can see that air of neatness all over the 
school which cannot but have its effect. You 
know cases where in court houses, railroad 
stations, school buildings, etc., the condition 
of the room is a disgrace to civilization. 
Then you put in a neat and beautiful toilet 
room, and behold! at once that thing stups. 
For the first thing then—this teacher on time 
in the mornings, having dressed herself prop- 
erly for the thing she has to do. 

In the next place she must be ready for her 
work, that is to say, she must have it planned 
in the morning or the night before, so that 
when the hour for school comes she can open 
at once by a clock that keeps the standard 
time. When the time comes to open, if you 
open with the reading of the Bible (and I 
hope in your districts you do) the teacher 
should not pick up the Bible let it fall open 
and read the first thing that turns up. She 
wants to have her Bible marked so that, when 
she opens it, it will make a good morning’s 
reading, and she should know what to cut out, 
what to add, what to read, etc. The mere 
reading of verses does nothing, does not even 
create respect for the Bible, but something 
should be read that will reach the pupils and 
be worth while. 

The same with the music: It should be 
something that all can sing, all must have 
books, and it must not be beyond their reach. 
That helps it to go properly, and all that goes 
properly helps to build character. 

Schedule of recitations: That schedule ought 
to be a workable schedule. If you have too 
many things in it so that you cannot make of it 
a workable schedule, I would like to suggest 
a plan that I saw in use in Indiana. They 
divide the subjects into what they would like 
to have every day and those they would like 
to have as often as they can. They have four 
hours in the day—o to 9.20 and after recess, 
at 10.30, they have something else; then two 
more until noon; then the first session in the 
afternoon, and after recess. The rest of the 
subjects are written on a circular dial like a 
clock. Take the regular subjects of the morn- 
ing, and after that take the subject where the 
hand of the dial stands. The rest of these 
subjects you get in their rotation, and the 
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whole thing works itself out so that your im- 
portant subjects are gotten from it and the 
others three or four times a week. All pu- 
pils can see just what is coming and be ready 
for it. 

In the next place, the teacher wants to 
know her lesson. Now I do not mean by that 
that she must be letter-perfect on the whole 
course that she teaches, but that the teacher 
must not keep her eye on a text-book to see 
that the pupils are right. The teacher who 
does this is not properly prepared. Now, 1 do 
not say that she must study every lesson, but 
she should know what is the subject of the 
lesson and be able to get along without her 
book. It makes a very bad impression when 
the teacher must look into the book to see 
whether the pupils are right. It does not give 
the ct confidence in the teacher’s ability. 

When you are studying a science which re- 
quires observation, remember that there are 
three distinct steps: (1) To observe clearly, 
to see it and see it right. (2) To describe 
accurately. Every time the boy describes ac- 
curately, he is learning a lesson in truth where 
there is no temptation to lie. (3) To infer 
justly, to see that the conclusion to which you 
come really comes out of the thing that you 
have seen. I cannot conceive any better ex- 
ercise for the development of character than 
the constant doing of those three things, and 
the better our teaching is the nearer we come 
to doing those things. These three steps in 
the ordinary daily life will certainly help in 
the development of character. 

Playgrounds: In one of our schools we put 
in a playground. It was in an ordinary coun- 
try school. A member of the board is a car- 
penter, he was interested in the work, and he 
made some apparatus for us. The first time 
that apparatus was turned loose, the big boys 
laid hold of it and froze out the girls and 
little boys. I did not quarrel with them or 
scold them but lined them up in order. When 
the first fellow used a thing he came round to 
the back of the line and the result was that in 
the least little time those people were taking 
their turns regularly. It is worth while to 
have those people learn that sort of thing. 
I do not believe that any boy learns a better 
lesson of character formation than to learn it 
in the game, to play a game fair. The boy in 
the high school base-ball team, the foot-ball 
team, the basket-ball team, who has been 
taught to scorn to do anything mean to win 
the game, and who has been taught that the 
finest thing to do is to play fair, has learned a 
splendid lesson. “To play the whole game 
and to play it fair” is about the best lesson we 
learn in life. 

Examination time: An examination ought to 
do two things: (1) It ought honestly and 
fairly to test the pupils. (2) It ought to build 
up their character while testing. Any scheme 
that does not hold examination in each of 
these requirements is a failure in that re- 
spect. They cannot build up character while 
passing an unfair examination. Our method 
must supervise and produce a fair examina- 
tion, not holding them down and watching 
them so that they can’t do anything if they 
want to. We do not want to get them into a 
place where they think it is fair “to beat the 
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teacher.” What we want to do is to watch 
them as little as will secure honesty, to make 
them as little as possible conscious of the fact 
that they cannot cheat, and strongly conscious 
of the fact that it is dead mean to cheat. In 
so far as we can get them to feel that it is 
unfair to cheat, just so far can we make of 
the examination a power towards the building 
up of the character of these young people 
who come before us. I believe this is the 
only way that firm characters are to be built. 
I believe it is the only way that we can get 
fine, strong men. Let me use an illustration. 
Here is a caterpillar eating leaves. Think of 
him imagining himself a butterfly. If that 
caterpillar wants to be a good butterfly, the 
only thing he can do is to be a good cater- 
pillar. For any one to try to be a butterfly 
while he is a caterpillar is very foolish. 

School life is a preparation for future life, 
and school life well lived will eventuate in 
outside life well lived. Do not worry about 
what is coming after while but see that the 
school life is well lived, that it is square, and 
that the pupils can grow up into the type of 
man that will be worth while. Friends, if 
that is not character I do not know what char- 
acter is. Character is really the sum total of 
our ordinary behavior. The boy who has be- 
haved himself that way will be the man who 
will be strong in all the demands of his sub- 
sequent life. I believe more help towards 
building character is given by the quiet. 
steady force of a teacher who does the best 
he can, and who holds up to his pupils in his 
own life the quiet, steady problems of every 
small duty than by all that we can say to 
them. 

And then in the earnestness of the close 
personality, if you are a teacher standing 
away and talking down to them, it will do 
nothing at all, but if you get them to feel that 
personally you are close, you can help with 
many a quiet talk. Out in the west they meas- 
ure a man better than we do here. They 
waste no thought on their neighbor’s birth, 
or the way he makes his prayer. They stick 
to him as long as he plays the game straight, 
but when he cheats they drop him flat. The 
teaching of morality, not the laying down of 
elaborate rules, but the quiet persistent care 
of your teachers—these are the important 
things in character building. No amount of 
scholarship can pay for defective character. 
Therefore, when you find persons of good, 
strong character, if the scholarship is short, 
persuade them to add to their scholarship. 
Give them a chance to go to the summer 
school. When you get character lived in the 
face of your pupils, keep it there. Don’t let 
it go. When you find a man or a woman like 
that in your force, hold on to them and hold 
them hard. 


ADDRESS BY STATE SUPT. SCHAEFFER. 


State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer fol- 
lowed in a forcible address: 

I am very glad for the doctrine that Dr. 
Schmucker preached. There are so very few 
people who see that ordinary life of the 
school is a preparation for life, and that when 
you teach pupils, instilling the ordinary vir- 
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tues of punctuality, truthfulness and charac- 
ter, you are really preparing our boys and 
girls for the best types of industrial life. In 
these days, when so much is said about voca- 
tional education, we are so often apt to for- 
get that the very routine of a good school fits 
for vocational life. We are of course up 
against some new problems. I tried to put 
before the secretaries of the school boards 
one of these new problems yesterday but, as 
you school directors were not here, I shall try 
from a new angle to press the same problem. 

I do not know whether the United States is 
going to be involved in this greatest war of 
all the ages. No one can tell what the next 
twenty-four hours may bring forth. This 
any one can prophesy, that when this war 
ends the United States will be in the greatest 
commercial war known in the world’s historv. 
I told them out at Pittsburgh not very long 
ago that before this war broke out I was not 
afraid of the English workmen and the Ger- 
man workmen with all their schooling. Why? 
Let me tell you. I used to hear it said in my 
student days, that in the plants for making 
guns at Gotha they could not at all get out of 
a German the amount of work that the Amer- 
can manufacturers were accustomed to get 
out of their own people. I heard of a German 
who went into a sewing-machine factory. He 
would put together two machines in a day, 
the American would put together five or six. 
At first he thought the Americans were doing 
shoddy work, but found it as good as his 
own. When he examined them, he discovered 
they had habits to which he was a stranger 
and they could do it well. After a while he 
could put together three machines, and by and 
by four. The American habits of work have 
been different from those of European coun- 
tries. When the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany built its factory in England, they found 
the average bricklayer not very efficient but 
under a driving foreman they laid 2000 to 
2500 bricks a day. Now I might go on mul- 
tiplying instance after instance. Congressman 
Olmstead expanded on that one thing in all 
of his speeches and Jack London, in his book, 
brings out instance after instance how the 
American workmen turned out more products 
for the markets of the world than the English 
and German workmen for the foreign coun- 
tries, and, hence, up to this war the Americans 
were able to hold their own in competition 
with the working classes of other countries 
and other nations. 

But this war has brought about a change. 
Lloyd-George could.not make his workmen 
manufacture munitions at their highest capacity. 
To-day those same workmen are working at a 
maximum efficiency. The same thing is true 
of Germany. When this war shall end the 
working classes of the United States will be 
up against a new kind of competition. The 
working classes of the countries now at war, 
through dire stress of necessity, have learned 
to work at their maximum efficiency. And 
the problem that is before us school people 
is the problem, What can we do at school to 
develop habits of work and skill in work that 
will make our boys and girls equal to those 
with whom they will come into competition in 
the commercial war that is sure to follow this 
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war? In 1950, two hundred millions of people 
will live between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and then it may be with us a question, “How 
shall each one of us get three square meals a 
day?” Holland can raise enough to feed its 
people four and a half months, England three 
months. and if the imports into the city of 
London should stop for three days, there 
would be a famine in London. That is the 
problem that these European countries are up 
against. 

It is my hope that these agricultural high 
schools which we are gradually establishing 
over the state will ultimately give us a gen- 
eration of boys and girls that will know how 
to get the most out of our soil. Are you 
aware that the national government is going 
to help us along that line? Some time ago 
they passed a bill giving millions in successive 
years for agricultural education and a bill, I 
understand, has just passed the House and 
Senate and may have been signed by the Pres- 
ident by this time, to give us federal aid for 
industrial education. You see the Govern- 
ment has wakened up to our competing with 
those we will have to face at the close of this 
war. We will be put to the test. South 
American countries will be open to us, Spanish 
countries will be open to us, possibly on the 
same terms as the European countries, but 
when it comes to favorite nations, the United 
States will be up against an entirely new 
problem. Now there is one of the problems 
that is going to confront us. The Governor 
is verv anxious to get more money from the 
Legislature to help us solve some of these 
problems and with the help that the national 
government is going to give us, we ought to 
be able to do some things better than we have 
been able to do them in the past. 

Some time ago, when I was down at Swarth- 
more College, I attended the Y. W. C. A. and 
got a shock. Perhaps I had no business to be 
there at the meeting. There was a professor 
from New York City talking to the young 
women of Swarthmore College and I, with 
some other gentlemen, was permitted to listen. 
He quoted three verses from the Bible using 
modern terms instead of the ancient words, 
and if you will give me a listening ear I will 
give you these verses: “In that day there shall 
be a highway from England to Germany and 
the Germans shall go into England, and the 
Englishmen shall go into Germany, and the 
English and the Germans shall serve together. 
In the day when the United States shall be 
third with England and Germany, even a bless- 
ing in the land in the day when the Lord of 
Hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be England 
my people, and Germany the work of m 
hands, and the United States, my inheritance.” 
The professor did not say where those verses 
were found. but, after I got back to the presi- 
dent’s house, I laid my hand on the Bible, and 
in five minutes I succeeded in finding where 
the verses were—the last three verses of the 
nineteenth chapter of Isaiah. If Isaiah’s idea 
of patriotism means that the United States 
will be third after England and Germany, I 
never shall attain the old prophet’s point of 
view, for there were certain things put into 
my heart by my Lutheran grandfather that 
made it impossible for me to forget that my 
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flag was “the Stars and Stripes” (Applause). 
And even when I enjoyed the protection of 
the “ Union Jack,” the Stars and Stripes were 
first in my affections, and I began to wonder 
what the old prophet would think, and when 
I got back home to my study, where I had ac- 
cess to the original, I very soon perceived that 
that word “third” does not: mean third in 
rank but it means third in the enumeration of 
equals. In the original this is what the old 
prophet says: “In that day there shall be a 
highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and the 
Assyrian shall come into Egypt and the Egyp- 
tian into Assyria, and the Egvptians shall 
serve with the Assyrians. In that day shall 
Israel be the third with Egypt and with As- 
syria, even a blessing in the midst of the land, 
whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, 
Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the 
work of my hands, and Israel mine inheri- 
tance.” 

What the old prophet meant was that Egypt, 
Assyria and Israel, the three leading nations 
of antiquity, were to vie with each other in 
blessing mankind in the uplift of the human 
race. The old »rophet’s conception, if applied 
to our day, was that England, Germany and 
the United States, the three leading nations of 
modern times, shall go hand in hand in the 
establishment and maintenance of universal 
peace in the uplift of the human race. 

John Hay, our foremost diplomat, once was 
asked the secret of the success of his diplo- 
macy, and he answered “In treating other 
nations, I applv the golden rule that I apply 
when treating my neighbors, ‘Do unto others 
as ye would have them do unto you.” How 
have the modern nations been treating each 
other? “ Do the other fellow as he would do 
you and be sure you do it first.’ I am afraid 
that is the principle we are apt to carry into 
all trades, all commerce. While we are pre- 
paring for the commercial war that is sure to 
be ahead of us, let us not forget the ideal of 
the old prophet according to which the three 
leading nations of modern times, England, 
Germany and the United States, should be 
rivals in the effort to benefit the human race, 
to establish and perpetuate a reign of uni- 
versal peace. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


The Legislative Committee made the fol- 
lowing report: 

Resolved, That whenever a rural district 
shall change from the one-room system to the 
consolidated system, including a rural high 
school, the state shall pay a part (at least one- 
half) of the cost of making the change; that 
whenever a rural district has changed from 
the one-room system to the consolidated sys- 
tem with a rural high school and with proper 
free transportation of pupils, the state shall 
pay a part (at least one-half) of the cost of 
transportation. 

Resolved, That each male resident or inhabi- 
tant of twenty-one years or over in every 
School District of the Second, Third, or 
Fourth Class, in this Commonwealth, shall 
annually pay for the use of the School Dis- 
trict in which he is a resident or inhabitant, 





an occupation tax of at least Three Dollars 
($3.00). ; : 
Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
respectfully recommend that a bill be prepared 
and presented to the present session of the 
Legislature oroviding for the election or ap- 
pointing of school tax collectors by Board of 
School Directors in all cities of the Third 
Class, and in all boroughs. 

Resolved, That a bill be prepared and pre- 
sented to the present session of the Legisla- 
ture looking to the abolishment of the State 
Tax on school bonds and other evidences of 
school indebtedness. 

Resolved, That a bill be prepared and pre- 
sented to the present session of the Legisla- 
ture making the minimum salary of teachers 
Fifty Dollars ($50) per month, and $60 to 
teachers holding the higher grade certificates. 

Signed: Thomas G. Magee, J. D. Orr, E. S. 
Brounmiller, and A. E. Burnaford, Committee. 

After much animated discussion, espe- 
cially of the second resolution, the series 
was adopted as read. 

A resolution was adopted to amend Sec- 
tion 1210 of the School Code, substituting 
$50 for $40 and $60 for $50. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


I approve every word that Dr. Schmucker 
spoke, said a gentleman whose name the 
reporter did not get. I do not know 
whether the doctor is a preacher or not, if 
he is not he would make a good one for he 
stuck to his subject. Speaking of morals, 
they mean more than manners. Good 
morals and good manners, of course, go 
together. Character is something more 
than the good doctor defined it. Character 
is what a man is. It is the foundation, and 
influences to which the doctor referred lead 
to its development, not to the implanting of 
it. There must be a seed with a more 
potent germ to implant character, and we 
all know what it is. It is religious train- 
ing. We are coming to that question; the 
nation is recognizing it everywhere. The 
nation must be taught that there is a God, 
and it must be implanted in the heart of 
every child. Religious teaching of some 
kind must be brought into the common 
schools, and I know that the churches have 
this subject under consideration and that 
the question will come up to the educators, 
how the churches and the schools can co- 
operate in this matter. I hope this seed will 
take root and germinate. The heathen are 
coming to us by thousands and we have to 
turn them away. We cannot talk char- 
acter to them. It is the most dreadful 
thing in the world to destroy man’s confi- 
dence. They are trying to teach us that 
our nation is to be like the modern France 
was a hundred years ago, and the nation 
that denies God, that nation will God de- 
stroy. We do not teach sectarianism nor 
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denominationalism to teach religion to the 
pupil and the power that rules his destiny. 
There is not a director in this room who 
would hire a teacher who is not a Christian 
person. If we make this requirement, why 
do we not teach it? 

Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg: The proposi- 
tion is a matter of getting some revenue 
from the alien and the other men who are 
furnishing the children without being a 
factor in the way of taxation. You will 
recall probably that in the schools of Penn- 
sylvania we now collect the enormous sum 
of one dollar, called an occupation tax. 
Some even do not collect that. I have 
offered a resolution to the Committee and 
they are just now tearing it up, having that 
read five dollars instead of one dollar. 
Probably they think that $5.00 is a little 
excessive. 

Mr. J. B. Keenan, Greensburg: I noticed 
in the Philadelphia papers yesterday that 
a great sum of money was to be given to 
the schools, and from the head-lines you 
would have thought it was the public 
schools, but it was to be given to schools 
not controlled by the State of Pennsylvania. 
In other words, schools were to receive it 
that have nothing to do with the public 
school system. This money was to be 
handled by a Board of Trustees, and in 
that body the State had not a representa- 
tive. There are certain schools in which 
the State has control, for instance, State 
College, our normal schools, our technical 
schools, our high schools, but it has no con- 
trol over the universities of Pennsylvania. 
By what right is it that two universities are 
set, one at each end of the state, and that 
they receive such enormous sums of money 
from the tax-payers? I have nothing 
against these universities, but they are not 
subject to state control. I know the chan- 
cellor of the University of Pittsburgh, no 
better man exists, except upon this subject 
of legislation for his university. He is 
absolutely wrong. His own alma mater, 
when offered $40,000, turned it down be- 
cause they knew they were not under state 
control and it would have been taken from 
the children of Pennsylvania. The burdens 
of taxation in our district are something 
awful. Two and a half per cent. on valua- 
tion, for school purposes alone. Every 
cent should be spent for public school pur- 
poses and nowhere else. The constitution 
forbids us to appropriate money for sec- 
tarian or denominational schools, but allows 
us to give money to charities. Now why 
should the University of Pennsylvania get 
a million dollars when Franklin and Mar- 
shall gets nothing? Swarthmore gets noth- 
ing. Lehigh, Lafayette, Bucknell, Grove 
City, Washington and Tefferson, Carnegie 
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Technical School—not one of them gets 
anything. This is absolutely wrong. You 
are taking the educational opportunities 
from the children of Pennsylvania. I wish 
to protest against any of the school money 
of Pennsylvania going anywhere except to 
state controlled institutions. 

Mr. G. L. Jones, Ridley Park: I am abso- 
lutely convinced that it is time the directors 
of the State of Pennsylvania take hold of 
the educational system of this state. The 
teachers and the educators have gone ahead 
to the best of their ability and have given 
us the present system without any help 
from the directors. Every board in the 
state has at least one individual on it who 
is level-headed and competent. The school 
directors know better what the district re- 
quires than the teacher who is teaching in 
our schools because the average teacher 
often comes from outside the county. Con- 
sequently, they cannot be acquainted with 
our people or what would be necessary for 
us in educational lines. Now the board of 
directors, generally speaking, have become 
a body of employers, elected for the pur- 
pose of hiring and discharging school teach- 
ers. They get so much work out of them 
for so many days, and we pay such wages 
as at times they can hardly live upon. 
When they pay for their board and their 
clothes, they have little left—hence this 
insurance fund that we are trying to get 
up for their benefit. Now, I suggest that 
in every district in this state a committee 
be appointed. Take your local conventions 
of school directors, let them form them- 
selves into an association, which they have 
already done, and out of that association 
appoint a certain number of men. Let them 
form a general committee, and in conjunc- 
tion with other committees of the state, 
form a convention. Out of these sub-com- 
mittees appoint one or two men to take care 
of the educational side of the question. 
Then let that committee get into touch with 
the educators, the superintendents of the 
counties, the supervising principals, and 
the State Board; and let those men who 
form the committee tell the teachers what 
we want taught, and then let them teach it. 
I believe if we do this you will find that the 
trouble we are having now with the educa- 
tional conditions will in part be eliminated. 

Mr. George Metzger, Emporium: I think 
my brother director is treading on danger- 
ous ground. For any director or body of 
directors to undertake to say that the high 
school inspectors of Pennsylvania do not 
know their business is rather presumptuous. 
What do the directors of the railroad com- 
panies know about railroads, what do they 
know about rates? I contend that the board 
of school directors is a business board, 
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organized to control and handle the finances 
of the school district in a business-like 
manner, that the actual subjects taught in 
every school should be determined by the 
educational boards of the state and, as a 
legal counsellor I advise you in that re- 
spect, by the county superintendents who 
are trained for the study of educational 
work. In our county we find these the best 
advisers we can get, in conjunction with the 
State Board, who are laying out courses of 
study for every department. 

Mr. Wm. J. Byrem, Ardmore: At the 
convention of Montgomery county school 
directors last October the question was 
brought up as to greater state aid to the 
poorer districts of the state. It was hoped 
that the convention, if it had this matter 
brought to its attention, might be able to 
evolve some scheme for the districts, and 
give to the children who live in such com- 
munities the same educational facilities as 
the richer districts enjoy, and to which the 
poorer children have a right. The district 
which I represent happens to be a district 
that can take care of itself. We would 
like to see that districts not so well fixed, 
financially, get the same advantages that 
our children enjoy. We want to put it so 
that we can say to any part of the state, 
“if you locate here we will see that you 
get an educational system.” This would 
induce a man to move into the community. 
If a man has children the first thing he 
does will be to look after the type of the 
schools. Real estate values improve if the 
type of school is high. It seems to me that 
if a system could be evolved whereby ap- 
propriations were made to help the poorer 
districts a very good thing would be done. 

Mr. H. B. Weaver, Catasauqua: I have 
been coming to this convention for the last 
four or five years and have been waiting 
for some one to suggest a method of help- 
ing our educational facilities, but I have 
never heard a word said regarding the 
quality of the teachers turned out of our 
State Normal Schools. You directors have 
no doubt examined a great many applicants 
who were graduates of normal schools bear- 
ing excellent recommendation from the 
entire faculty, and yet some of them cannot 
write a letter of application, some of them 
cannot spell correctly, and we all know 
that a great many of them cannot teach. 
I think there is some room for real im- 
provement in the public schools in taking 
the normal schools in hand, and compelling 
them to turn out more thorough teachers. 
We have sent a great many children of our 
district to the normal schools, and I have 
yet to hear of the first child to be returned 
as not suitable material for a teacher. They 
go to the normal schools for two years and 
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are given the recommendation of the fac- 
ulty. I had one experience some years ago 
where we got a teacher from the West 
Chester State Normal School. It was late 
in the season, and he was recommended very 
highly. The authorities of the West Chester 
Normal School stated that this man was 
well qualified for the position, and that if 
we wished to make a high school of it he 
would carry it right through. He was ab- 
solutely incompetent. He could not teach; 
he could not do the ordinary arithmetic of 
the eighth grade school. We have found, 
by sad experience, that not a few of the 
teachers turned out from our normal schools 
are counterfeits. They have the creden- 
tials but not the ability. 

Mr. D. S. Keith, Altoona: In the normal 
schools they are not all bad. Consider 
other lines of work—machinists often spend 
four years at machinery and do very poor 
work because there is no natural ability. 
You will always find some inferior work. 
Some will not make good teachers, regard- 
less of their preparation. The fault lies 
to a great extent with the directors them- 
selves who sign the application to grant 
that teacher a permanent certificate, or a 
normal diploma. If the teacher is ineffi- 
cient it is the duty of the board of directors 
to refuse to sign the application for a 
diploma. 

Mr. J. M. Morrison, North Girard: I 
have had some experience with the normal 
boys and girls. I can say that all:the boys 
and girls who come from the high school 
do not graduate from the Edinboro State 
Normal School. Many of them are re- 
jected and laid over from year to year. 
Some are rejected and never pass and some 
who do pass, I will admit, make very poor 
teachers. Most of the teachers in the 
county that I represent are normal grad- 
uates, some from Clarion, from Slippery 
Rock, and from Edinboro. They are not 
all equal in the school room work. When 
Mr. Baker and his faculty of the Edinboro 
school and the State Board graduate a boy 
and give him a certificate, it is good for 
two years. Then he must make an applica- 
tion to the various boards that have em- 
ployed him and they fill out the blanks and 
his papers go before the State Board again. 
But if, in this interim of two years, that 
teacher is a failure he cannot get the blanks 
filled out. I have had experience with the 
boys and girls in the normal school for a 
long time. Some of the best material you 
can ever find goes out to your normal 
schools, because they go right off the farms, 
are strong and intellectual, and make good 
teachers. They might teach arithmetic 
well, and not teach spelling well, but if 
they have a good moral character and the 
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proper bearing both in and out of the 
school, and live the right life before the 
boys and girls, you and I have no excuse 
for turning them down. It is character we 
are after, the good stuff that makes men 
and women, and we must back them up. 
If we see them making mistakes it is our 
business to take them quietly aside and in 
private try to set them on the right track. 
I am much in earnest about these boys and 
girls. I like them, I have taught them, and 
I think we have a good faculty at Edinboro. 

Mr. Lewis, Delaware county: When we 
need a teacher we send to Dr. Philips and 
we have never been treated wrong. He 
cannot tell whether the applicant will make 
a good teacher but we always ask for char- 
acter, and some one that he thinks will be 
a good teacher, and he has always treated 
us right. 

Mr. R. A. Zentmyer, Tyrone: After all, 
in my short experience as a school director, 
it takes good directors to make good teach- 
ers. The teachers who are reported as 
failures in certain districts, when taken up 
by other districts and properly supported, 
have made their decided successes. The 
school board is responsible, to a very great 
extent for their success or failure. If we 
did this more generally we would have less 
difficulty and fewer vacancies to fill. 

Mr. C. W. Kiernan, North Warren: I 
want to say that the directors of Warren 
County last week passed a resolution com- 
mending Mr. Baker on the efficiency of 
the teachers put out from that school. 

A Director: I naturally take the side of 
the teacher in this case. You must under- 
stand that the normal trained teacher, when 
turned out as a graduate, has had only one 
or two years of additional educational facil- 
ities beyond the high school graduate. 
During the time he or she has been attend- 
ing normal school they are getting only 
one, two, three or possibly a little more 
hours’ practice in teaching each week. 
When that student graduates and is ap- 
pointed somewhere as a teacher, and it is 
up to him or her to make good. That 
teacher must get into almost a strange 
work for the simple reason that there has 
not been much experience nor any marked 
success the first year. The second year many 
things may be seen in a different light. 
Any person who has ever taught school 
knows this to be true. So I believe it is 
the duty of the director to help that teacher 
in advancing steadily in the work. This 
body of directors should not expect normal 
school graduates to be full-fledged and 
high grade teachers when they come out 
of the normal schools. 

Mr. H. B. Weaver, Catasauqua: I do not 
wish the impression to go abroad that I do 
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not think well of the teachers that are 
turned out of the normal schools. On our 
staff we have a great many good teachers 
turned out from the normal schools, but 
what I want to say is that many teachers 
turned out should not teach. I would like 
to see the normal schools turn back those 
who are not adapted to teaching, and see 
that their term at the normal is lengthened. 
Rev. G. S. Hackett, Fayette City: I 
think this brother is right. Any man would 
condemn himself that was not in favor of 
getting the very best out of our schools 
every year, and aiming to make each and 
every year better than the last. The prob- 
lem is whether you are attacking the ques- 
tion at the right place by going to the nor- 
mal schools at the end of the course. Henry 
Ward Beecher said that in order to properly 
train the child, you ought to begin a hun- 
dred years before he is born. At the State 
Educational meeting here two years ago I 
remember one of the speakers in makin 
an address told of these conditions. 
pupil had gone through the grades up to 
the eighth and was woefully deficient. The 
teacher blamed it on the seventh grade 
teacher, the seventh on the sixth, the sixth 
on the fifth, the fifth on the fourth, the 
fourth on the third, the third on the second, 
and the second on the primary and the 
primary teacher said: “I could not do any- 
thing with that child, you ought to know 
its mother!” The matter was brought to 
the attention of the mother, and she, ad- 
dressing the child, said: “My poor child, 
you cannot learn, but your father’s folks 
were just the same.” Now we all know 
that from our institutions of learning, col- 
leges particularly, some men can barely get 
through and some stand at the lower end of 
the class, but when they come out into the 
actual work of the world they may excell all 
the other men of the class. I have no 
doubt that the same thing is true of the 
teachers from the normal schools. It de- 
pends largely upon the teacher himself. 
Now we are not to judge one institution or 
a number of institutions in the state simply 
because of a failure here or there. There 
are failures in all lines of life, in all pro- 
fessions. I did not take it that Mr. Weaver 
was condemning them but he wanted to get 
a better result from our normal schools 
than we have been getting, no matter how 
good that may have been. We will com- 
mend them for what they have done in the 
past, but let us aim at something better. 
Deputy Supt. R. B. Teitrick, Harrisburg: 
I would like to turn another angle on this 
discussion fora moment. There have been 
some splendid things said here this after- 
noon in this round-table conference. Gen- 
eral opinions have been expressed without 
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any particular subject to be discussed. It / clean painted rooms in repair instead of out 


occurs to me that Mr. Zentmyer made an 
admirable statement in referring to teach- 
ers succeeding under one board and failing 
under another. A good school board and 
a poor teacher will not stay together very 
long, and a poor school board and a good 
teacher will not stay together very long. 
The angle I want to present is not how 
good these teachers are, but where you are 
going to find teachers to fill your schools in 
the coming year. If these industrial con- 
ditions continue, there are districts that 
will find it hard to get teachers to fill their 
schools. In this connection, let me cite an 
illustration: This week a young lady who 
is a splendid teacher and who has taught 
five years came to me and said, “I am re- 
ceiving $50 a month for an eight-month 
term. Last fall my father died, I must 
support my mother. I receive $400 a year. 
We pay $12 a month for rooms, heat and 
light ($144 a year). We can live on about 
$5 a week ($20 a month), $384 for the 
year. That leaves $16 out of my salary to 
dress as I ought to dress, to do professional 
reading that I ought to do, to pay my 
church dues and my expenses, and I cannot 
do it. Can you make any suggestions to 
me? When my father lived I did not have 
anything to do but now that he has gone, 
I must do something that will support my- 
self and my mother.” In my judgment 
there are directors who will find difficulty 
in the coming year. 

Mr. Charles A. Long, Loretto: One thing 
that could be done to help conditions is to 
lower the age limit. We have a great many 
students of sixteen in our county that could 
teach just as well as older people. 

Mr. T. I. Mayers, State College: We 
must find some way of recruiting the nor- 
mal schools. The normal schools are doing 
a good work and when we want a new 
teacher we always go to the normal school. 
While we have had some that passed on, 
we have kept most of them. There ought 
to be some way of recruiting the normal 
schools because any one who passes the 
eighth grade and who wants to go to nor- 
mal school is permitted to go there. In 
four years they take their professional 
training, and a four-year high school 
course, and in addition their pedagogical 
training. Only the very best pupils are 
able to do this work properly. Now if we 
had some way whereby we might select 
those who go into the normal schools, I 
think it would be an advantage. And I 
think the way to keep a teacher in the 
country school is to give them a comfortable 
school house, kept in good repair, some pic- 
tures on the wall worth looking at, and 
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of repair. 

Dr. George Philips, West Chester: Fur- 
nish a high school and prepare your teach- 
ers well for the normal schools. We now 
have 374 young people. Of this number 
there are only sixteen who have not at- 
tended higher schools; a few have gone to 
college and a few to academies and semi- 
naries. Of course, it is true that in our 
section of the state there are more high 
schools. If you will give them high 
schools, I am sure they will go there first, 
and go to the normal schools better fitted 
for their work. 

Mrs. E. S. McCauley, Beaver: I want 
to ask a question relative to uniform edu- 
cation in our schools. Has it ever been 
considered? There is a system in New 
York State in which all the schools will 
have the same course of study and in mov- 
ing from one place to another they receive 
the same course of study. It would seem 
as though it might minimize a great many 
of our other troubles. 

Rev. S. E. Moyer, Perkasie: It is not 
always the speech we make that tells the 
good that can be done. Oftentimes it is 
just the opinions of others that we wish to 
hear. We are told that as soon as you 
show your people you are worth more 
money you will get it. I wish to take ex- 
ception to the teacher’s teaching eight 
months at $50 per month. Most of us 
have teachers teaching at $50 a month. If 
the father were to die I do not believe that 
we would feel that we had bargained to 
support the family. When we get into the 
high school we cannot hold a man under 
$100 these days. He usually supports a 
family. This is from the standpoint of a 
director, not forgetting the fact that we 
want to make our salaries as large as we 
can. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


¥ kee orchestra of the Technical High 
School occupied the platform of the 
Auditorium from 7.45 to 8.30 o’clock and 
a good programme that was much enjoyed 
by a large audience. The address of the 
evening was by Dr. Arthur Holmes, Dean 
of the Faculty of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who presented a strong argument 
upon 





THE DOLLAR VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


There is a popular notion abroad that a col- 
lege education though it may be valuable from 
a cultural point of view gives a man no gen- 
eral material advantage in the world of affairs. 
This supposition, it seems to me, has arisen 
from the fact that the old classical education 
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aimed at a culture which was largely orna- 
mental, which exhibited itself chiefly in social 
intercourse and in leisure hours. As a result 
of such education, remote in its content and 
leisureliness of spirit from the practical affairs 
and hurly-burly of the world, graduates 
from such courses indeed had little advantage 
over others who had learned what they knew 
in the university of hard knocks. In fact, 
there was a strong tendency in such a disci- 
pline to lead a man away from success in 
material achievement and acquisition. In 
spite of these tendencies, however, I do wish 
to show that a college education is worth 
much, not only in enlarging the mind and 
soul of a man with large additions of spiritual 
values but also by conferring upon him the 
ability to succeed better in the world, and cn 
the whole to achieve success in terms of money 
and renown. In emphasizing as I shall do to- 
night the dollar value of education I do not 
wish it to be understood for a moment that 
my mind is obscured to those more spiritual 
and permanent cultural additions to any man 
who seriously takes a college course. I do 
not mean only that you may usher the edu- 
cated man into some great art gallery and 
there find he has an appreciation for the pic- 
tures, or that you may introduce him into a 
library and there find that he has a large ap- 
preciation for the works of literature. But I 
mean that the college graduate appreciates 
more of the world around him every minute 
that he lives than does the uneducated man. 
“Why, Mr. Turner, I do not see the beautiful 
colors in the landscape that you see,” said a 
gushing lady to the great artist. “But don’t 
you wish you could?” quietly returned this 
seer into the beauties of common things. I 
believe that the blacksmith working at his 
forge and anvil really had truer appreciation 
of blacksmithing than Longfeliow did when 
he wrote, “ Under the spreading chestnut tree, 
the village smithy stands,” but the blacksmith 
did not have the appreciation for the poem 
that the poet did. My belief is that a college 
education should give a graduate appreciation 
for both things, the actual work in the shop 
and the poesy that may be written about it. 
To estimate the practical value of education 
let us begin with that given in our primary 
grades in the public school. Very few of us 
Americans consumed with pride as we are 
over our school system realize that five and 
one half millions of people in the United 
States cannot read and write. Of these two- 
thirds are negroes and foreign born people, 
but one-third are native born. Any man in 
America who has no education whatever is 
able to make only about four hundred dollars 
per year on an average. The man who has a 
common school education makes on an aver- 
age six hundred dollars per year. If I assume 
there are in round numbers five millions of 
illiterates, assuming that one-half are girls, we 
have about two and one-half millions of boys 
left who would each make two hundred dol- 
lars more in a year than they are now mak- 
ing, or about five hundred millions of dollars 
each year. The working life of the average 
man is thirty years. In thirty years therefore 
five hundred millions of men in the United 
States given a common school education which 
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they do not now have would in their life times 
make about fifteen billions of dollars more 
than they do now. To put the figures in a 
form easy to be remembered, common school 
education extended to all the people would 
mean about one-half of a billion dollars more 
each year to the now illiterate and about fif- 
teen billion dollars more to them in a life-time. 
To put it very concretely every boy attending 
school receives about seven hundred and fifty 
dollars a year for eight years he spends in 
acquiring a primary school education. Let 
the fathers, who sometimes feel that the years 
of their sons’ schooling are long and might 
be more productively spent in some other di- 
rection, remember these things. 

My estimates given above are really very 
conservative. Mr. James S. Hiatt, Secretary 
of the Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia, prepared a most careful study of 
children under sixteen years of age who left 
school at fourteen and went to work and 
found that their wages averaged from two to 
six dollars per week, or at most, about three 
hundred dollars per year. In addition to the 
loss of wages through illiteracy we might very 
fairly add the amount of money spent by the 
state each year for the care of paupers and 
criminals who could have been made into 
decent and self-sustaining citizens by a com- 
mon school education. Such a study would 
result in figures appalling to the average mind. 
I have chosen rather to present the matter 
conservatively. 

But now let us turn to a study of compari- 
son between the wages of boys with common 
school education and those with high school 
education. We will first work out this com- 
parison upon the basis of wages and salaries 
paid in the United States. I believe it is fair 
in general to say that a boy who goes through 
the common schools only will become a wage 
earner while the boy who goes on through 
high school in general raises himself to the 
salaried class. An average in the United 
States, as we have already seen, is about six 
hundred dollars annually for a skilled work- 
man. The average salary in the United States 
is about twelve hundred dollars a year. Ac- 
cording to our Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation we have about one million five hundred 
thousand high school boys and girls, or as- 
suming that one-half are boys, we have seven 
hundred and fifty boys in the high school, 
who when they graduate will make about 
twelve hundred dollars a year instead of six 
hundred a year each, which they would have 
made had they not gone to high school. The 
difference of six hundred dollars per year for 
each one amounts to four hundred and fifty 
millions a year in round numbers for the 
seven hundred and fifty thousand boys. Again, 
if the average working time of a man’s life is 
thirty years, this would make thirteen and one- 
half billions of dollars in the life-time of the 
boys now in the high-schools of our land. 
For each individual in his own life-time it 
would make a difference of six hundred dol- 
lars per year times thirty years, or eighteen 
thousand dollars. To each high-school grad- 
uate therefore a high school education is worth 
eighteen thousand dollars; or, in other words, 
a high-school boy makes a salary of about 
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four thousand five hundred dollars a year for 


each of the four years he spends in high- 
school. Again, let me beseech the fathers who 
have the problem of sending sons to high- 
school to consider that the four years’ invest- 
ment in a high-school course is one of the 
best that they can possible make for the ma- 
terial welfare of their boys. : 

Certain special studies of this same problem 
have been made. One published in the Jour- 
nal of Education, September 14, IQII, was 
made in Massachusetts by the Board of Edu- 
cation of that state, with the following re- 
sults: Left school at 14, average wages per 
week $4; wages at 25 years per week, $12.75. 
Left school at 16, average wages first year 
per week, $10; wages at 25 years per week, 
$31. Boy with common school education, by 
twelve years work made $5722.50. Boy with 
high school education, by eight years’ work 
made $7377.50. Notice that the high-school 
boy at the end of eight years is making about 
four hundred and forty-five dollars more per 
year than the common school boy at the end 
of twelve years. The high-school boy is not 
four years behind. In eight years he has 
caught up with and passed the common-school 
boy who started in life four years before he 
did. In the race of life time spent in acquir- 
ing an education is not a handicap, but ignor- 
ance is a dead weight, and a man must carry 
it every foot of the race through life. 

Next, let us take one step further and come 
to the study of the problem of the value of a 
college course in dollars and cents. First, 
every indication that we have, points to the 
belief that a college education is worth as 
much more to the college graduates as a high- 
school education exceeds the value of the 
common school education. A summary of the 
civil service employees in the county of Erie 
for 1913, given in Weaver’s “ Profitable Voca- 
tion for Boys” and quoted by Richard L. Sand- 
wick in his “ How to Study,” gives the follow- 
ing: Of 655 unskilled workers, the average 
yearlv wage was $729; of 82 workers with 
special training, it was $1618; and of 506 tech- 
nically trained, $1048. 

Here the unskilled workers have an advan- 
tage, since they are civil service employees 
and their work is naturally of higher type 
than the average illiterate man could do. 
Nevertheless, there is a difference of eight 
hundred and eighty-nine dollars a ycar be- 
tween their wages and the workman with a 
special training similar to that gained in a high 
or technical school. Higher up still comes the 
technically trained men who make three hun- 
dred and thirty dollars a year more than the 
workers with special training. Very probably 
the technically trained men are not college 
graduates, and yet in thirty years their train- 
ing would be worth nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars to each one of them. The lowest esti- 
mate, therefore, that I make of the value of a 
college education in dollars and cents is about 
ten thousand dollars. That this is a conserv- 
ative estimate, let me take another study also 
quoted in Mr. Sandwick’s book. These figures 
come from shops wherein all of the men are 
doing work within the same field. Beginning 
at the age of sixteen with one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year the unskilled man at the 
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age of about twenty-one reaches an average 
salary of five hundred and thirty dollars per 
year, and thereafter stands still or recedes 
from that mark; the shop-trained man begin- 
ning at the same age with the same wage at 
the age of thirty-two reaches a maximum of 
six hundred and eighty-six dollars a year; the 
school-trained engineer beginning at the same 
wage and age, at thirty-two years of age has 
a salary of thirteen hundred dollars and is 
still slowly going up; and, finally, the univer- 
sity trained engineer beginning at the same 
initial wage, at the age of thirty-two is mak- 
ing two thousand two hundred and forty-six 
dollars per year, and is still going up rapidly 
and will continue to do so for a number of 
years. These figures are remarkable. They 
require no comment. They tell their own 
story on their face. Not only is it true that 


the university-trained engineer at thirty-two 


years of age receives nearly a thousand dol- 
lars per year more than the high-school trained 
engineer, but he is still rising and the years of 
his progress promise to be more than those 
of his less educated brothers in the same pro- 
fession. Between him and the unskilled man 
there is hardly any comparison in salaries. 
Yet, we can hardly believe that the vast dif- 
ferences in their remuneration and the infinite 
separation of one from the other in social po- 
sition, in opportunities for enlargement and 
enjoyment as far as money goes, depend upon 
any large factor except education. 

Another striking illustration of the value of 
a college education is indicated in the differ- 
ence between incomes in the so-called learned 
professions. To show the advantage, I quete 
here a table showing the differences between 
the professional men who have merely a tech- 
nical training in their professions and those 
who have a technical training and a liberal 
education through a college course besides. 
College graduates per year show wages 
amounting to $1500, etc.; non-college gradu- 
ates an average of from $800 to $1500. 


Physicians, $500 to $150,000 $1500 $ 800 
Lawyers, 500 to 150,000 1200 750 
Dentists, 500 to 20,000 2500 1500 
Teachers, 400 to 10,000 1200 900 


These decisive figures, remember, show the 
value of the general college education, the 
classical or liberal arts courses. For example, 
the dentist who first goes to college spends 
four years in acquiring a liberal education and 
then four years more in his dental training 
will make on an average a thousand dollars a 
year more than a man who merely secures a 
four years’ dental training in college. From 
this and the figures I gave previously I reckon 
that the average college course is worth from 
ten to forty-five thousand dollars. From this 
amount, it is true, I have made no deduction 
for the expenses of college nor for the four 
years lost from active earning while a student 
is in college. On the whole, however, I feel 
that my estimates are so conservative that 
they really allow for that period of unproduc- 
tivity and for the cost of a college course. 
If, however, anyone is interested he might 
easily make the deduction. 

What is true in these various fields is equally 
true of education applied to agriculture. The 
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best crop that a farmer can grow is a crop of 
brains. In Professor Sandwick’s book quoted 
above he gives the following figures for each 
year’s returns on agricultural labor; owners 
with common school education, $318; owners 
with high school education, 3 owners with 
college education, $847; High school educa- 
tion, 5 per cent. bond for $5,000. 

As he has well put it a high school educa- 
tion for a farmer is equivalent to presenting 
him a bond for five thousand dollars bearing 
five per cent. interest annually. Do not for- 
get that is is not by extra manual labor that 
the educated farmer secures more from the 
soil and stock. Rather, he does his work 
easier because he applies brains to his occupa- 
tion. He makes more money and he does less 
work than the un-educated man. 

Finally, we come to another phase of col- 
lege education which is interesting as well as 
valuable. It is that phase which deals with 
college grades. Often indeed we hear it said 
that a college student acquires more from his 
four years of college life outside of books 
than he does from books themselves. Many 
a student will tell you with a considerable 
amount of virtuous feeling that he cares 
naught for grades; that he detests the “grind”; 
that a book-worm never amounts to anything 
in life; and that he himself does not intend 
to allow study to interfere with a college edu- 
cation. Aside from the fact amply supported 
by a number of statistical studies in Oxford 
University, England, in Harvard University, 
in Wesleyan University, and other places that 
the student who secures the highest grades in 
college is sure of the greatest distinction in 
his professional life following, it is also a fact 
that high grades in college mean greater sal- 
aries after college life is over. Dr. H. 
Hollingworth of Columbia in his “Vocational 
Psychology ” quotes the figures of Dr. D. E. 
Rice, of Pratt Institute, a summary of which 
I submit below. 

Cases . Ist 4th 2d 4th 3d 4th 4th 4th 
218 Average Salaries $1664 $1462 $1418 $1279 
College grades 100% 87% 85% 76% 


If the class is divided into halves, then we 
have the better half receiving each $1563, the 
poorer, $1345, a difference of $215 yearly for 
each man. 

Very clearly does the fact come out that a 
student’s grades in college are marking him 
for life, and the mark that he gets from the 
blue pencil of the professor is fixing his fu- 
ture salary. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the constant need for parents, school direc- 
tors, school administrators, and teachers to 
hold clearly before all students the higher cor- 
relation that exists between success in class 
work as evidenced by grades and the success 
in professional life in the world 

Thus far I have been endeavoring to indi- 
cate what a close relation their exists between 
education and monetary success in life. I 
have offered a series of statistics covering the 
whole educational career of a boy from his 
primary grades to his college graduation. All 
of them point in the same direction. They 
prove as far as facts so gathered can prove 
that education is an asset in life, an investment 
upon which a man secures a sure and large 
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return. Such statistics can in no wise be 
overthrown by a few exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. Exceptions do occur. They divide 
themselves into two classes: the marked fail- 
ures among college graduates; and the marked 
successes among non-college graduates. No 
one will for a moment deny that some college 
students do fail and fail miserably. Why 
they fail is a question open to further study. 
Personally, I believe from my long observa- 
tion that very few college graduates fail be- 
cause they went to college. Very likely they 
would have failed without the college course, 
and would have failed more miserably. Re- 
member, however, that even if a college edu- 
cation can be charged with their failure, that 
these are exceptions and do not disturb the 
validity of the general rule. A college educa- 
tion makes for life’s success, is worth money, 
and on the average starts a man in life with 
a capital that will eventually bring him an in- 
come of from ten thousand to forty-five 
thousand dollars in his working life of thirty 
years. 

The successes amongst non-college graduates 
are sometimes due to pure genius. There are 
men like young Thomas Chatterton who at 
ten wrote his first poem, and at twelve wrote 
an imitation antique poem which fooled a 
whole village and later deceived even the great 
Walpole himself. At eighteen the young 
genius went to London where his success was 
immediate and he poured forth satires, squibs, 
essays, burlettas, “ Epistles of Junius” and the 
matchless “ Ballade of Charitie.” Then, when 
his market became overstocked and his pa- 
tron, the mayor of London, died, he retired to 
his attic, tore up his papers, and poisoned him- 
self with arsenic at the age of eighteen. Such 
instances might be duplicated many _ times. 
All of them did not end in tragedy. Mozart 
began to play the piano at the age of four and 
was giving exhibitions at the age of ten. 
Raphael began his painting whena child. Zerah 
Colburn, born in Vermont in 1804, at six years 
of age could tell instantly the number of sec- 
onds in any period of time, multiply any num- 
ber given her, raise them to any power, ex- 
tract any square root and perform many 
other mathematical prodigies. When she was 
placed in school, however, her powers dimi- 
nished and ceased. 

Still another line of success of non-college 
graduates appeals to us in this country. Great 
capitalists of industry, like Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, Schwab, J. G. Hill, Vail, Frick, Edison, 
Curtis and others who started in humble po- 
sitions in life and in spite of the handicap of 
little educational advantages have risen to be 
leaders in the world of affairs. These I say 
are exceptions, striking exceptions, it is true, 
but I assert that their success is rendered 
more marvellous by the fact that they lacked 
what is recognized by all as the great spur to 
achievement, namely, education. Such men 
are few and far between; they come especially 
in new countries where opportunities for cer- 
tain kinds of energy are many. The excep- 
tional successes and the consequent fame that 
comes from the exception influences the minds 
of the multitudes more than any statistics to 
the contrary can do. It is a fault of human 
nature, especially of uneducated minds, to per- 
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mit one glorious and outstanding exception to 
outweigh the influence of many contrary in- 
stances that prove the rule. Despite excep- 
tions, though it is true that fewer than one 
per cent. of our young men in this country 
have a college education, nevertheless, sixty- 
seven per cent. of the leading men in any com- 
munity are college graduates. 

Finally, when we turn away from particular 
statistical studies to the application of educa- 
tion in general to our agricultural, industrial 
and commercial problems, we see what mar- 
velous riches have flown from college training 
for the community at large. Naturally we 
turn to Germany for an illustration of what 
education can do when rightly applied. For 
example, in thirty years, scientific agriculture 
in Germany increased the production per acre 
of rye eighty-seven per cent., of wheat eighty- 
eight per cent., of barley sixty per cent., oats 
eighty-five per cent., potatoes eighty per cent. 
These same increases applied to the United 
States in 1907 would have made American 
crops worth one billion four hundred million 
dollars more than they were. In our own 
country Burbank is the outstanding illustra- 
tion of what scientific agriculture can do. It 
is certain that the Burbank potato alone added 
twenty million dollars to the wealth of this 
country. How many cattle, sheep and chickens 
Pasteur has saved with his serums it is hard 
to estimate. What Dr. Jenner did for the 
world we can but catch a glimpse from the fact 
that fifty millions of people died of small-pox 
during the eighteenth century in Europe alone. 
What these people were_worth to the world 
is beyond all estimate. Did you ever wonder 
why our greatest and most useful American, 
Dr. Franklin, did not leave behind him a line 
of progeny who would have continued the 
same kind of inestimably valuable contribu- 
tions that he made to this country? His son 
died of small-pox. What might have been the 
result had he been saved nobody can guess. 
To save the millions of people who have been 
saved from this scourge of civilization, it re- 
quired educated Dr. Jenner. When a young 
man he happened to be talking to a milk-maid 
in England and warned her about small-pox. 
She easily replied that she had no fear of it 
since she had already had cow-pox. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that the milk-maids 
through the chafing of their fingers often ac- 
quired an infection from the cows and it had 
been noted by them that one who suffered 
from this mild affection thereafter was im- 
mune from dreadful small-pox. The idea, 
well known to the pasturers, had fallen upon 
unfertile soil. It required a mind fertilized 
with education to develop that hint given by 
nature. Dr. Jenner possessed such a mind. 
He saw the infinite possibilities of a treatment 
developed from it. He developed vaccination 
and today the scourge of small-pox is almost 
wiped out from civilized lands. 

Almost without cessation you might go on 
picking out instances of the application of 
education to the increase of material results. 
Back about the middle of the last century 
miners in Colorado damned the “ black sand” 
that interfered with their placer gold-mining. 
To them the “black sand” was not only use- 
less but absolutely interfered with their suc- 
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cessful mining. Along came two German stu- 
dents who almost at first glance recognized 
that the object of the miners’ curses was an 
almost pure oxide of silver and that it must 
come from a mother lode of inestimable rich- 
ness. They began a search. They themselves 
did not succeed. Others followed them and 
located the great Comstock lode from which 
as much as ten millions of dollars worth of 
precious metals have been taken in one year. 
Possibly few there are who know that the re- 
cent miracle of talking on a long distance tele- 
phone from Washington to San Francisco and 
then without wires even to Hawaii, was ac- 
complished through the discovery made by a 
Servian boy who landed forty years ago on 
Ellis Island and educated himself to a point 
where he saw a relation in a mathematical 
formula between vibrations of air in a tube 
and electric vibrations over a wire. That ab- 
struse mathematical relation was significant 
to his educated mind and he never rested 
until it was applied in a practical way, to the 
elimination of space and to the inter-communi- 
cation of millions of people. Wherever edu- 
cation is applied it saves for the community 
millions of dollars. To our denuded hills and 
mountains, scientific forestry can come as a 
restorer and a savior. In our mines where 
waste is rampant it can devise more econom- 
ical methods. Enough gas, so they say, es- 
capes from coke-ovens to light the city of 
Washington. Education can harness that gas, 
turn it into useful channels, and from contami- 
nation change it into wealth. Of agriculture 
I have already spoken. What is true here is 
true of all the other arts and industries. Upon 
whatever education, and especially college edu- 
cation of the new type, lays its finger, Midas- 
like, it transmutes that thing into precious 
gold. Such is the dollar-value of education 
enriching not alone an individual, and enrich- 
ing him not alone in money, but after per- 
forming this service to the individual, it 
reaches out beyond material values and liber- 
ally fructifies the souls and minds of both per- 
sons and communities and makes them rich 
with the eternal riches of high ideals and 
worthy achievements that endure forever. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








6 tee students of the Technical High 
School occupied the stage and the 
main floor of the Auditorium for their 
usual opening exercises, the audience on 
side seats and crowding the spacious gal- 
lery. The orchestra and the boys’ strong 
chorus, in their half-dozen songs were at 
their best and greatly enjoyed by everybody 
who was so fortunate as to be present. 

Dr. Samuel Hamilton, the gifted and 
genial Superintendent of Allegheny county, 
who has these many years made this ad- 
dress to the Harrisburg High School on 
the occasion of the Directors’ Annual Con- 
vention—may he continue to make it for 
twenty years longer !—then made a stirring 
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PLEA FOR PLAY AS A METHOD OF EDUCATION, 


To make a plea for play as a necessary part 
of a system of education is the purpose of 
this address. It aims to show that play not 
only educates, but that its training is so vital, 
so necessary and so educative that the child, 
as Froebel suggests, cannot grow into the full 
measure of his manhood without it, that the 
school without play is a misfit in this age, and 
the training it gives is an educational defor- 
mity, pushing the mental at the expense of the 
physical. 

It is difficult at times to distinguish between 
work and play. Play seemingly differs from 
work mainly in its purpose. The aim of work 
is utility; the aim of play is pleasure. One is 
economic; the other is recreational. Work is 
physical activity directed toward some useful 
end; play i is physical activity intended to grat- 
ify one’s desire for pleasure, recreation or 
amusement. The element of pleasure is found 
of course in both. But the essence of work is 
duty, utility, responsibility, discharged obliga- 
tion; while the essence of play is fun, pleas- 
ure, happiness, amusement. 

But there is a more significant difference 
between work and play. Play involves con- 
tests, man against man and group against 
group, not found in work. These contests 
arouse belligerent emotions and combative in- 
stincts which make a vital contribution to 
physical development that cannot come from 
work. For 1000 years in the evolution of the 
race, man’s life was a physical contest. It 
depended upon his ability to run fast, to throw 
accurately, to strike with force and precision, 
to swim, to wrestle, to jump, to climb and to 
fight. His food and his victory over his ene- 
mies demanded strength, skill, speed, courage 
and physical endurance. Investigations indi- 
cate that these belligerent emotions and ag- 
gressive instincts, which through age-long 
periods of contests gave rugged vigor, phys- 
ical prowess and mental and bodily resource- 
fulness, are present in play contests but not 
in the more serious activities of daily toil. 
During these contests the belligerent emotions 
and primitive instincts contribute certain 
bodily secretions resulting in physical vigor 
and physical stamina which work, however 
important, can never supply. 

In a discussion of the emotional factor in 
play contests, Dr. Ehler, professor of physical 
education, recreation and play in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, says in a recent article: 

“Dr. Cannon, in his inquiry into the bodily 
changes that take place during deep emotional 
experiences, brings to the support of this con- 
ception the fact, experimentally demonstrated, 
that strong emotion in connection with vigor- 
ous muscular activity promotes certain bodily 
secretions that are directly favorable to the 
release of energy, quicker circulation, deeper 
breathing, ‘second wind’ and quick recovery 
from fatigue. He clearly shows that hard 
labor, sawing wood and other activities de- 
void of strong emotional accompaniments do 
not stimulate quickness or alertness nor re- 
sourcefulness in bodily action, nor give any 
occasion for use of the emotional mechanism 
for re-enforcement.” 

There is still another advantage that the 
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physical contest in growing manhood and wo- 
manhood has over mere work. The death rate 
from tuberculosis in the nation is rapidly de- 
creasing, while that from organic heart trouble 
is increasing. The former is due to the scien- 
tific study of the disease and to the care of the 
afflicted; the latter, to the neglect of the per- 
fectly sound and healthful who are growing 
up into young manhood and womanhood. 
Physical contests, far more than mere work, 
enlarge and strengthen the vital organs dur- 
ing the stages of their growth and promote 
deep breathing so essential to the physical 
well being. The heart and the lungs during 
these stages are like other organs. They de- 
velop by using them in exercises that are up 
to the measure of their full capacity. As the 
race horse will never increase his speed unless 
he is pushed under favorable conditions, so 
the heart and the lungs of the growing child 
need the spur of contest to promote full-sized 
growth and full-developed capacity. To this 
end the contest in games and sports is superior 
to mere work. 

It is true that an over-worked heart is likely 
to shorten life, and it is equally true that an 
under-sized heart with subnormal action tends 
to increase the death rate from organic heart 
disorders. Heart strain under certain condi- 
tions is dangerous, but Dr. Goodall asserts 
that “acute heart strain is practically impos- 
sible in the young, healthy, well-nourished 
adult.” Abnormal heart strain should be 
avoided, yet there must be enough of stress 
to promote the growth and development of 
the vital organs to normal size and normal 
capacity. The contests that give this stress 
are superior to work in their ability to pre- 
vent under-sized hearts and subnormal lung 
capacity and power. 

he play instinct is universal. All animals 
play; you cannot name an exception, and if 
you could, it would only prove the rule. This 
instinct is just as universal and even more 
noticeable in human life. Children of every 
race, in every land, of every type and of every 
age, play; so do men. The heat of the tropics 
and the frozen solitudes of the icy north offer 
no exceptions. Normal children everywhere 
play, and if a child does not play the question 
of its normality is immediately raised. How 
wisely God has organized the desire and the 
demand for work and play in the economy of 
the race, for man cannot live and grow to the 
full measure of his manhood without either! 
Work and play are the twin angels of human 
progress and human happiness. The pleasure 
of the one is as essential, as vital, as necessary 
and as valuable to the race, as the utility of 
the other. 

Work is educative; so is play. The only 
thing that educates a child is his experiences. 
These experiences may be physical, mental, 
moral or ‘Spiritual ; they may be civic or so- 
cial; but in every case they are the result of 
some activity of the child. The activity may 
be utilitarian or recreative; you may call it 
work or you may call it play, but in each case 
the experience is educative. 

There are some conditions that tend to crush 
the instinct and the spirit of play. Underfed 
children lose some of the spirit of play. The 
half-starved children of India during a famine 
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give up play. Of course they do. As their 
physical vitality ebbs away, the capacity for 
play wanes and gradually dies. The iron heel 
of slavery in the South in many instances 
tended to crush the instinct to play by repress- 
ing the desire and suppressing the effort to 
play. Child labor helps to crush the spirit of 
play, for the burden of bread winning is often 
too heavy for the shoulders of childhood. 
There are many conditions that may tend to 
crush the instinct for play, but the conditions 
that concern us most on this occasion are 
those that center about the school. It may 
help to crush the desire for play by neglecting 
it, by not cultivating it, and by refusing to 
organize and direct the activities that foster 
the spirit of play. . 

In an attempt to analyze the play instinct in 
children philosophy has pointed out many the- 
ories for its presence. Three of these are im- 
portant, and indirectly each is a virile reason 
why the school should cultivate, rather than 
crush, the desire for play. 

1. The first theory of play is re-creative. 
Play affords change and rest from the more 
serious utilitarian activities that men call work. 
It gives the child ample and necessary oppor- 
tunity to revive his flagging energies, to refill 
the overdrained reservoirs of his vitality, to 
restock the exhausted nerve cells, to recharge 
the depleted brain batteries, and thus bring his 
acquisitive power back to normal conditions 
under which his training and education by 
what is called the work of the school may 
proceed with profit. 

The latest scientific conclusions concerning 
physical fatigue occasioned by work are inter- 
esting in their relation to this theory of re- 
creation. These conclusions assert that mus- 
cular fatigue is caused by a poison secreted in 
the muscles of the body by their use. They 
also assert that this poison can be neutralized 
only by certain anti-toxins, generated during a 
period of rest, in which the muscles throw off 
the poison and thereby regain their normal 
freshness and vigor. 

This scientific discovery argues elequently 
in favor of a short working day with ample 
time for the muscular system to neutralize by 
rest the poisons secreted by work. This en- 
ables the individual to return to his task each 
morning fresh, strong, vigorous and clear- 
headed, a more efficient workman because of 
yesterday’s acquired skill and the rest period 
that separates yesterday from today. On the 
other hand, if the periods of rest are not suffi- 
cient to neutralize the poison, the workman, 
burning the candle at both ends, daily becomes 
more exhausted and less efficient, and the 
profits of the concern that employs him de- 
crease correspondingly. And the probabilities 
are that mental fatigue is governed by a simi- 
lar law. 

The old adage, “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” is literally true; and, trans- 
lated into modern pedagogy, may be stated 
thus: “Too much work in school and too little 
play for the child saps his vitality, depletes his 
nervous energy, blunts the edge of his acquisi- 
tive faculties, impairs the mind’s efficiency and 
tends to make it permanently weak, slow, 
blunt, sluggish and dull.” Possibly this is the 
reason why every child in certain of the 
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schools of Germany is required to spend fif- 
teen minutes out of every hour at play in the 
open air. In the schools of Switzerland the 
time is ten minutes of every hour for play in 
the clear, life-giving sunlight and the fresh, 
ozone-laden air of the great out-of-doors. And 
it may be that German efficiency and tenacity, 
and Swiss initiative and independence are in 
part due to such sane regulations. 

2. The second theory concerning the instinct 
for play is the surplus energy theory suggested 
by Herbert Spencer. He believed that excess 
of energy in unused brain cells must have 
vent, and that the best vent possible is recrea- 
tion. Play affords a necessary outlet for the 
surplus energy of the child thus quieting and 
satisfying him. In this way it suppresses mis- 
chief, lawlessness and crime. The overcharged 
nerve batteries must in some way be relieved 
or the child will become a disturbing element 
in the school and in society. If ample oppor- 
tunity through play is not provided for the 
utilization of the surplus energy of the child, 
the batteries are likely to explode in mischief, 
passion, anger, crime and lawlessness. A jail 
may be regarded as a place where men are 
kept after their surplus energy has exploded 
in crime. Many believe there are thousands 
in the jails of the world not ordinarily much 
more criminal than the mass of society, byt 
in an unguarded moment, their surplus energy 
exploded in crime. How fortunate some of 
us have been, for we are still outside penal in- 
stitutions! 

3. The third theory concerning the play in- 
stinct is that the play activities of the child 
supply the great socializing experiences that 
prepare him for the serious affairs of life. 
Groos defines play as “training for adult life.” 
The play world of children corresponds in a 
measure to the business world of manhood. 
Each is an intense reality. The former not 
only is like the latter, it actually prepares the 
child for it. In play the child meets his fel- 
lows just as they are in rivalry and co-opera- 
tion. He measures their ability, their capacity, 
their energy and their efficiency, their pluck 
and their initiative. He matches his own abil- 
ity and his own resourcefulness against theirs. 
This is exactly what he must do later as a 
business man. 

You can never get a man’s piety and reli- 
gion by what he does on Sabbath morning. 
What he is will show itself in everyday busi- 
ness where he meets his competitors and his 
companions just as they are, when he is not 
under the restraint of the church. So in the 
school the child is under the restraint of the 
teacher; but in play he throws off his mask 
and reveals his real personality. Thus in 
games and sports the child meets his fellows 
just as they are and must deal with them ac- 
cording to the rules of the game. This fur- 
nishes the great socializing experiences that 
prepare the child to meet his competitors and 
his companions later in actual business. It is 
said that ninety-five per cent. of those who 
engage in business fail. It may be proper to 
inquire if better play facilities in childhood 
would not tend to reduce the number of fail- 
ures! 

But, in a more definite sense, what is the 
value of play? What will it do for the child? 
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Is it an essential part of his education? Is it 
the duty of boards of education to make defi- 
nite provision for play? What are some of 
the qualities, physical, intellectual and moral, 
one may expect in the adult life of the chil- 
dren who have the advantages of games, 
sports and plays wisely organized and wisely 
directed? 

1. Play contributes to the health, physical 
development and pleasure of the child. This 
none will gainsay. There is no doctor like 
nature and no medicine like physical exercise 
in the open air. No idealist has ever argued 
in favor of intellectual training at the expense 
of physical development, and yet the schools 
in many places make no provision whatever 
for physical training. In theory education is 
described as mental, physical and moral; but 
in practice the moral is neglected, and the 
physical receives little consideration; and yet 
all agree that play gives health, strength and 
pleasure. 

2. Play is educative. Like work its experi- 
ences train and sharpen the mentality of the 
child and develop his moral virtues. It is the 
essential complement of classroom exercises 
supplying what the latter omits and co-operat- 
ing with school work in the development of 
certain qualities of body, mind and heart. 

It is a mistake to conclude that nothing edu- 
cates the child, save what is in the course of 
study. Moses, the great lawgiver of Israel, a 
great leader, a great lawgiver, a great states- 
man, a great worker, a great historian, a great 
poet, and a great prophet, was one of the great- 
est men that ever trod the earth. He was 
finely trained in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, and yet he never studied anything found 
in our curriculum, unless perhaps it was a 
little algebra. There are many things aside 
from textbook lessons that educate, and play 
is one of them. Indeed, it is so educative that 
Groos, the world’s greatest authority on play, 
calls it “a method of education.” 

If play is really educative, and so educative 
as to be called a method of education, it must 
develop in a more or less orderly manner cer- 
tain powers of mind, certain basic qualities of 
character, and certain social virtues which are 
— to democracy and civic responsi- 

ility. 

In an effort to show that play educates the 
following qualities of mind and personality 
developed by play, may be pointed out: 

(a) Play develops the power of attention 
and general alertness of mind. If this is true, 
to that extent at least, it is educative. In a 
game of ball, for example, the player is all 
eyes and ears. His mind is wide-awake, alert 
and attentive in a high degree. Not the mi- 
nutest detail misses him. If you doubt this, 
watch the game and try to see if the umpire 
is correct in his decisions. Your own alert- 
ness will scarcely be equal to the task. In- 
deed, this game is as valuable in the develop- 
ment of attention and alertness of mind as 
many classroom lessons. Without these two 
fundamental conditions the child’s education 
cannot proceed, and his educational progress 
in any study is determined mainly by them. 

(b) Play develops the power of initiative. 
This is the ability to originate, to start, to do; 
the power to grasp the situation, to size up 
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the conditions, to see what should be done at 
a given time, to seize the opportunity and do 
the right thing at the right time and in the 
right way, thus applying the necessary remedy 
effectively. No person as a rule tells a player 
what to do in a game. He knows that as a 
member of the team he is expected to do his 
part. Hetherefore watches the, game, sees and 
seizes his opportunity, decides what is to be 
done, acts instantly and enthusiastically, plays 
his part and helps to win. His personality 
acts without external suggestion or direction. 
All this develops in him the power of initi- 
ative in a very positive manner, possibly to a 
greater extent than text-book lessons. Initi- 
ative is one of the important qualities of effi- 
cient manhood, and any activity that tends to 
develop it in the pupil is a most vital educa- 
tional agency; so vital indeed that it should be 
part of the provision of every school. 

Our schools have been criticized because the 
pupils lack initiative. When we are wise 
enough and liberal enough to devote one- 
fourth of their time to play as the Germans 
do, or one-sixth as the Swiss children do, we 
may, partly at least, escape this criticism. 

(c) Games develop the judgment and the 
will. Judgment and will are trained by hav- 
ing the mind examine critically existing con- 
ditions, weigh carefully the value of each, 
reach a definite conclusion concerning them, 
and then act accordingly. Many games fur- 
nish this training quite as much as text-book 
lessons. The player must observe, compare, 
weigh, conclude and then act. This is the 
finest kind of training for both judgment and 
will. Dexter and Garlick in their “ Psychol- 
ogy in the School Room” assert that “ Games 
require a nice appreciation of the exact amount 
of muscular effort necessary to accomplish a 
desired result, and hence are potent factors in 
the cultivation of the judgment.” 

The worth of a man in any walk depends 
greatly upon the accuracy of his judgment and 
the strength of his will. These are vital 
qualities in the makeup of an efficient man, 
and the agencies that directly develop them 
are not only educative in themselves, but es- 
sentially important as educational activities. 

(d) Play helps to cultivate the individuality 
as it cultivates the individual skill and effi- 
ciency of the player. The player is a part of 
the team and while he must co-operate with the 
team, his part is an individual contribution to 
the work of the team. Play ordinarily is a 
self-directed activity, unhampered by anything 
but the rules of the game. The player prompted 
by his own desire, acting on his own initiative, 
according to his own judgment, plays his part, 
and thus as an individual makes his contribu- 
tion to the game. And the success of any 
team depends as much upon the individual 
skill and initiative of the players as upon their 
co-operation in team work. “Team work 
gives to the individual the soul of the team” 
and it.demands the skill and the soul of the 
individual. In his own place for the moment 
each player is the team. Ty Cobb and Honus 
Wagner are only great personalities whose in- 
dividual skill and efficiency have been devel- 
oped by team work. Their individual skill 
urged by the soul of the team and the en- 
thusiasm of the spectators have often done 
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wonders because for the moment everything 
depends upon the skill and ability of the indi- 
vidual. A great team is one composed of 
great players who can act effectively as indi- 
viduals and as a co-operative group. 

There are many games that aim to develop 
the individuality of the player; there are 
others whose purpose is to cultivate the spirit 
of team work and co-operation. As a rule 
the plays for pre-adolescent children empha- 
size individual skill and individual effort; 
while those for adolescents call for team work 
and co-operation. 

(e) Play develops the imagination. This is 
especially true of little children. Their play 
world through the imagination becomes a 
real world. The hobby-horse is transformed 
into a real horse, and the crude pile of blocks 
brought together by the child, into a real 
house. The “three little kittens that lost their 
mittens” are not a matter of fiction, they are 
the real thing to be fed, loved and petted. No 
one can watch a child at play without noting 
that his imagination is active in a high degree. 
He is taking make-believe journeys, chatting 
with make-believe companions, constructing 
make-believe castles, feeding make-believe 
pets, and cooking and eating make-believe 
meals. But this make-believe world which his 
fancies create is always intensely real to him, 
and this almost constant exercise of the im- 
agination is the best training possible for it. 
The idea of play as an educational means so 
impressed Froebel that he organized the kin- 
dergarten in order to develop mind, build char- 
acter, and train the body through play, ob- 
servation, imitation and construction. 

That play exercises and trains the imagina- 
tion is the basis of many of the poems for 
children by Robert Louis Stevenson. In “The 
Little Land” he says: 


“T have just to shut my eyes 

To go sailing through the skies— 
To go sailing far away 

To the pleasant Land of Play; 
To the fairyland afar 

Where the Little People are; 
Where the clover-tops are trees, 
And the rain pools are the seas, 
And the leaves like little ships 
Sail about on tiny trips.” 


(f) Play develops the power of thought. 
There are two kinds of men in the world— 
those who think for themselves and act on 
their own responsibility, and those without in- 
dependent thought who act at the suggestion 
of others. One is the keen, independent, re- 
sourceful leader; the other belongs to the 
group found in every community, the people 
too weak to lead and who must therefore fol- 
low. The former is the red-blooded man, with 
keen insight, vigorous thought, forceful indi- 
viduality and strong will; the latter is a putty- 
faced, order-executing automaton, with a 
twine string for a will and a dishrag for a 
backbone—a mere pawn on the chess board of 
life pushed about at the will of the thinkers. 

Play requires the player to observe the prog- 
ress of the game, to follow its rules, to wait 
and watch for a opportunity to help, or to 
make that opportunity at will, to control mind 
and body until the opportunity is at flood tide, 
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to conclude that the supreme moment has ar- 
rived, and with judicial equilibrium and well- 
balanced effort to throw himself into the game 
at the right point, in the right way and at the 
right moment. To hesitate, to reach a false 
conclusion, to make a mistake in judgment, to 
be ahead of time or behind time is an error 
that might give the game to the other team. 
Surely such a course develops a mind quick 
to see, quick to compare, quick to weigh and 
quick to conclude in no less degree than it 
trains a body to act quickly, accurately and 
effectively. 

The aim of education possibly above every 
other consideration is to train the student to 
think. And any activity that is distinctly 
thought-provoking is, therefore, distinctly edu- 
cative. 

3. Games and sports are great builders of 
character. This quality is the great aim of 
education and builders of character are there- 
fore essentially educative. McKeever asserts 
that fully one-third of the experiences that 
tend to develop the character of the child come 
from play activities. Character is the basis 
of citizenship, and the contribution made by 
games to the character of the individual is 
also a rich contribution to citizenship and the 
welfare of the state. Curtis points out that 
the virtues of a boy in his teens, in football 
for example, are “the virtues of an age of 
chivalry. Courage, truthfulness and manli- 
liness are fundamental.” And if games and 
sports build these virtues into the life and 
character of the child, these activities and 
amusements occupy a most conspicuous place 
as builders of character. 

But some of the other virtues that are de- 
veloped by play activities may be pointed out: 

(a) Play develops self-control, the great 
balance wheel of character. And any agency 
that contributes this essential factor to the 
group of virtues that make up what is called 
character, is distinctly ethical and primarily 
educative. Games and sports do this. In 
them the player is free to act his part, yet it 
must be played according to the rules of the 
game. By masterful self-control he holds him- 
self in check, waits until the supreme moment 
has arrived, and then acts. His is the right of 
choice so essential to growth in character. 
The slave who acts right because he must, re- 
ceives no ethical growth from such action. 
Freedom to act at will, yet within the limits 
which self-control suggests, is primarily essen- 
tial to ethical development. To act aright in 
obedience to self-direction and _ self-control, 
when one is free to do otherwise, makes the 
richest possible contribution to character. 

Play develops the players’ sense of 
honor, justice and right, three of the cardinal 
virtues of moral and civic life. A good sport 
must be honest, fair, just, honorable. The 
rules of the game require such action. To 
cheat or to take a mean advantage debars the 
player. In games the pupil soon discovers 
that “honesty is the best policy.” To win a 
game through dishonesty or trickery is highly 
dishonorable to the individual and to the team; 
and because it is, the individual is under the 
strongest solicitations and the most urgent 
reasons for playing fair and acting honorably. 
The impulse to be unfair and dishonest is 
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swept away by the stronger impulses of honor 
and justice. Narrow, self-centered ambition 
and personal selfishness are supplanted by the 
spirit of generosity, candor and altruism. 

(c) Play in many games develops team work 
and co-operation. The team is composed of 
individuals, but it acts as a unit. The player 
sacrifices selfish ambitions and personal ag- 
grandizement for the good of all. Dr. Gaston 
says: “Selfishness is moral suicide.” This is 
true, and the willingness to sacrifice self for 
the success of the team is the open door to 
growth in character and the very foundation 
of good citizenship. Team work, co-operation 
in civic life, and loyalty to the interests of the 
group are the very substance of civic responsi- 
bility and service. Curtis says that in football 
you find “the closest co-operation to secure a 
common end; the interest loyalty that an indi- 
vidual ever pays to an organization; the read- 
iest self-sacrifice to the good of the whole, and 
the most prompt obedience to the commands 
of a superior.” Such co-operation, loyalty and 
self-sacrifice for the good of the team lead 
directly to social co-operation, loyalty and self- 
sacrifice for the good of the state. 

(d) Games teach respect for law. In order 
to have any standing with his companions and 
competitors the individual must play fair; he 
must conform to the rules of the game; he 
must be a genuine sportsman. He must re- 
spect the laws of the game and the rights of 
others and thus he learns to yield a willing 
obedience to all rightful authority. Without 
this respect for law, character is an empty 
husk, and citizenship an idle dream. 

(e) Games develop. genuine leadership. 
Leadership in sports and games is often vastly 
dfferent from leadership in politics. The for- 
mer is always genuine while the latter is so 
often spurious. The one is always purchased 
by real merit: the other is often purchased by 
money. The United States Senate is like the 
New York Stock Exchange. A seat in either 
may be secured, if you have the price. Not 
so in sports and games where real leadership 
is unhampered in its right to win. The games 
at Eton prepared Wellington for Waterloo. 
George Washington won his first spurs as a 
military leader when he led his companions to 
victory in the sham battles of boyhood. Real 
leadership is developed; it cannot be bought, 
borrowed or sold, and in its development 
games and sports play an important part. 

(f) Games and sports tend to lessen juven- 
ile crime and juvenile accidents. Sociologists 
point out that three-fourths of the juvenile 
crimes in the nation are committed during the 
summer vacation. The overcharged nerve cen- 
ters explode in crime and lawlessness because 
society fails to provide a suitable vent for 
surplus energy through organized play activi- 
ties. And the records of juvenile courts show 
that juvenile crime is practically eliminated 
during vacation in the cities that operate sum- 
mer playgrounds for the children. 

The same is true of juvenile accidents. The 
vacation period furnishes three times its pro- 
portionate share. Without summer employ- 
ment or play for boys, they find their oppor- 
tunity for venting surplus energy and excite- 
ment in dangerous places. They congregate 
in railroad yards, hang on to ice wagons, or 
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go swimming in the river. As a result ju- 
venile accidents are greatly augmented. For 
example, in Rochester before the advent of 
summer playgrounds and swimming pools, the 
canals and other dangerous places, according 
to the records of the coroner, claimed on an 
average from 15 to 20 victims during the va- 
cation period. Supervised summer  play- 
grounds and swimming pools reduced the num- 
ber to three or four. 

(g) Games and sports help to Americanize 
the children of foreigners. All admit that the 
school is the great melting pot of democracy, 
but few see that the fusing of social factors 
is accomplished far more rapidly and effect- 
ively in the games and sports than in the work 
of the school. The West Side in Chicago be- 
fore the inauguration of play centers was the 
scene of many rough and tumble fights be- 
tween Italian and Slavic boys in which stones, 
clubs, bottles and even knives were weapons 
of defense. Recreation centers and supervised 
play have eradicated racial rivalries and 
brought peace, harmony and co-operation. In- 
stead of pitched battles between groups, Jews, 
Germans, Poles and Irish play side by side on 
the same team. Bitter jealousies and racial 
antagonisms have been supplanted by the 
American spirit of democracy and co-opera- 
tion. And the record of change in Chicago is 
only a duplicate of the changes wrought by 
the same means in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and every other 
city that has tested out the Americanizing in- 
fluences of supervised play. 

(h) Games train the players how to accept 
victory and defeat. Conduct is the outward 
index of character and never does conduct re- 
veal the real man better than in a closely con- 
tested game or in the hours of victory or 
defeat. 

A few years ago the speaker was one of the 
judges in an_ inter-collegiate debate. The 
meeting was held in the college town of what 
proved to be the vanquished team. The fac- 
ulty, the student body and the audience were 
naturally interested in the home team. Yet 
the manner in which the defeated team and its 
friends applauded the decision of the judges 
and treated the victors, actually robbed defeat 
of its humiliation and sting and thus added to 
the joys of victory. The vanquished were 
real sportsmen and their unstinted courtesy, 
their spontaneous appreciation of the decision, 
even though against them, their overpowering 
sense of loyalty to the victors because they 
deserved the crown, did much to turn a foren- 
sic defeat into an ethical victory. 

How hard it is for many of us to accept 
either victory or defeat in the right spirit. In 
their presence the lawyer is self-poised to an 
extent beyond most persons in any other walk 
of life. His profession prepares him for that 
crucial moment when the acid test of real man- 
hood is applied. He meets defeat and victory 
almost daily before the courts, and thus learns 
to face them without brain storm. Every man 
needs some such training, and games and 
sports help to provide it. They help to de- 
velop the real sportsman, and the genuine 
sportsman is always a gentleman either in the 
_ of glorious victory or humiliating de- 
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(s) Play cultivates loyalty to associates and 
the desire to make good, not only for self, but 
for the group. This desire is the tap root of 
many virtues. Eliminate from a boy’s life 
loyalty to associates, the spirit of co-operation, 
the individual desire to make good, the ambi- 
tion to do something and to be something and 
you kill hope, suppress the growth of manly 
virtues and bring into his life the greatest 
tragedy of youth. The aim of the school is 
not scholarship alone, but good, strong, health- 
ful men and women, with a sense of honor, 
justice and right, with loyalty to friends and a 
willingness to surrender to a higher power, 
with moral integrity and personal worth, and 
with a consuming heart-hunger to do some- 
thing and to be somebody. These are the 
worthy aims of education, the allurements 
that lead the young to live 


“In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end in self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge 
men’s minds 

To vaster issues.” 


A method of education differs from a 
method of educating. The first implies com- 
pleteness of method; the second, part of a 
method. A method of education is, therefore, 
a logical and orderly procedure of the various 
steps that present at the right time and in the 
right way all the necessary educative means. 
It is evident that games and sports, however 
educative they are, cannot be regarded as a 
complete method of education, for they lack 
much that is essential; but it is equally evi- 
dent that the school in this age that disre- 
gards play activities is a misfit, and the train- 
ing it gives is an educational deformity. 

If these conclusions concerning the value of 
play in education are correct, is not the school 
under the same responsibility to organize and 
direct the play of the child that it is to or- 
ganize and direct his mental work? 

If “play is a method of education” as 
Groos, the highest authority,on the subject, 
declares, or if it is an essential part of a com- 
plete method, is not the school system that 
furnishes opportunities for the child’s educa- 
tion through work and refuses or neglects to 
furnish opportunities for his education through 
play, only a part of a complete school system? 

If play is educative, if it develops the mind, 
the body and the moral virtues; if it con- 
tributes liberally to the child’s initiative, his 
capacity to lead and his civic responsibility 
and worth; if it tends to lessen juvenile crime 
and accident, to destroy racial animosities and 
to Americanize the foreign elements in our 
civic life; if play inspires in the life of the 
child the spirit of co-operation, the desire to 
be something and to do something worth while; 
if it contributes liberally to his character, his 
efficiency and his willingness to render a valu- 
able service to the team, the community and 
the state; if play activities do all this for the 
child, why are they not made a part of our 
school system in every community? 

There are three answers to this question. 
First, directors may not know that play ac- 
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tivities educate, that they are really a part of 
a system of education; second, they may 
think their district burdened financially, that 
it is unable to organize and direct the play 
activities that will make their school system a 
complete system; third, boards may under our 
laws which give so much power to help or to 
hinder, actually act as retarders instead of di- 
rectors of the child’s education. The school 
board under our Code is clothed almost with 
supreme court powers to direct or to retard 
educational progress; it may put its shoulder 
to the wheel and push, or it may throw bricks 
at the men who do, or place obstructions in 
front of the wheel to impede progress. Boards 
may be composed of real directors, or posi- 
tive retarders of the school system. 

The speaker inclines to the first answer; 
hence, the emphasis in this address is upon the 
educative value of play activities. If he has 
failed to convince, the reason is to be found 
in his arguments, not in the possibilities of 
the subject. But in the hope that many di- 
rectors are ready to act in organizing and 
directing play activities, there remain only to 
be pointed out some of the easiest methods of 
putting “the shoulder to the wheel.” 

1. The recess periods of the school should 
be regulated more carefully with reference to 
time and play. In most schools these periods 
are too short and too infrequent. Many 
people think that the child’s education ceases 
during the play activities and that the time 
thus spent is lost educationally. This is a fatal 
mistake, a disastrous misconception. The re- 
cess is always a distinct gain in health, recre- 
ation and pleasure to the child. At present, 
even with short periods and little organization, 
pf a also a positive educational gain to the 
chi 

In many places the schools are pushing the 
mental work beyond the danger line. The 
congested curriculum, the long lessons, the 
senseless night work, the almost lost art of 
inductive development in teaching, the insist- 
ant demand that all pupils shall make a high 
grade in each subject, a demand which God in 
the endowment of children never anticipated— 
all these without sufficient play are in many 
schools a positive menace to the child’s eyes, 
his nerves and his physical well-being. One 
remedy at hand is more play in the open air. 
To stop much or all of the night work, all of 
the preparation of high school lessons on the 
Sabbath day, and to regulate more carefully 
the play periods of the school, constitute a 
remedy for these evils that is wholly in the 
hands of boards of education. 

In grades one, two and three the children 
range in age from six to nine. They need 
more play. Would it not be wise and humane 
to have those children play 20 minutes of 
every hour in the open air or in well-venti- 
lated school rooms, with work and play alter- 
nating in periods of 15 or 20 minutes each? 

The pupils in grades four, five and six are 
from nine to twelve years old. Is a period of 
15 minutes out of each hour too long to spend 
in play? Would it be wise and profitable to 
extend the school day for pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades from six to seven hours, 
providing they spent 10 or 15 minutes out of 
each hour in play? 
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Many thoughtful persons think the day in 
these grades could be lengthened by extending 
the periods of recreation and relaxation with- 
out increasing the mental strain. This change 
would tend to oxygenate the blood, strengthen 
the heart and lungs, and add to the physical 
and mental well-being of the pupil. If by 
such a change the periods for actual work are 
not extended, the pupil would approach his 
tasks with more freshness and vigor, and a 
higher degree of mental efficiency. 

Many of the games for children from 6 to 
12 years of age are organized with music, 
rhythm, and physical activity; they call for in- 
dividual excellence and personal skill. From 
six to nine it is just as important that the 
child be a strong, vigorous, healthful animal 
as it is that it learn to read and write. After 
the recess period the child’s revitalized ener- 
gies will probably do more work than if no 
play had intervened. 

From the ages of 12 to 18 many of the 
games are played in teams emphasizing team 
co-operation, team loyalty and school spirit. 
During adolescence the heart and the lungs 
have their most rapid growth. The fight 
against tuberculosis and the alarmingly in- 
creasing nervous disorders of this age, de- 
mands more relaxation and physical exercise 
for high school pupils. A standard authority 
on this subject asserts that: “ Unrelieved sed- 
entary work during adolescence means under- 
sized hearts.” And what does it profit if the 
child gain a good education and lose his health, 
or what will he give in exchange for health? 

2. In towns definite and adequate provision 
should be made for playgrounds, organized 
play, gymnasiums, swimming pools, recreation 
centers, playrooms and summer playgrounds. 
If necessary, some of these activities may be 
kept open in the evening for those who need 
their aid. In the erection of new buildings 
these provisions should be made a part of the 
plans and specifications. Preparation for play 
activities are thus completed when the build- 
ing is opened. Many of the large cities are 
offering these advantages, but as yet few of 
the smaller cities and towns have considered 
them favorably. 

In the purchase of any school lot the play 
field is as important as the building site. In 
the rural community the field should have at 
least one and a half acres well drained and 
yet level enough for play activities. In towns 
this field should contain from two to five 
acres, and in all places in laying off the field, 
the lawns, flower beds, shade trees and walks 
should be so located as not to interfere with 
play activities. 

Teachers should be required to organize the 
games and sports. This determines the kind 
of play activities and offers an equal oppor- 
tunity for all children; it affords favorable 
conditions under which teachers may study 
and know the real child unhampered by class- 
room restrictions; it also affords ample oppor- 
tunity for emphasizing the sports and games 
vital to the interests of the child. If these 
activities are to make their fullest contribution 
to the children of the community, they must 
also make ample provision for the self-organ- 
ization and _ self-management of familiar 
games on the part of the children. 
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If play is to do its work as an essential fac- 
tor in our system of education, more time 
must be found for it, and better facilities for 
games and sports must be provided. Dennis 
A. McCarthy in “A Place to Play” has ex- 
pressed this sentiment admirably. 


“Plenty of room for dives and dens (glitter 
and glare and sin), 

Plenty of room for prison pens (gather the 
criminals in), 

Plenty of room for jails and courts (willing 
enough to pay); 

But never a place for the lads to race—no, 
never a place to play. 


Plenty of room for shops and stores (Mam- 
mon must have the best), 

Plenty of room for running sores that rot in 
the city’s breast; 

Plenty of room for lures that lead the hearts 
of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on playground spent—no, 
never a place to play. 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, plenty 
of room for art, 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, platform, 
stage and mart. 

Proud is the city—she finds a place for many 
a fad today; 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to find 
a place for the boys to play. 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, give 
them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court and a 
jail when the harm is done. 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now 
tomorrow you'll have to pay 

A larger bill for darker ill; so give them a 
place to play.” 


3. All schools graded and ungraded should 
have a definite course in gymnastics or phys- 
ical culture to be directed by the regular 
teacher. Such a course is not a substitute for 
games and sports. Its aim is not mental re- 
laxation and recreation, but rather change and 
physical development. These exercises require 
the closest attention, and make a greater de- 
mand on the child’s mental energies than most 
lessons; and, while they are vital and valu- 
able, they should not take the place of organ- 
ized or spontaneous play. 

4. All athletics in the high schools should 
be organized in the interests of the entire 
school and not for the benefit of a crack team. 
Instead of one such team there should be 
enough teams to exhaust the enrollment of 
the school. This will give each pupil a place 
on some team. 

As a rule the games should be between teams 
in the same school, or between teams in 
schools in the same neighborhood. The prac- 
tice of going long distances to play is not to 
be encouraged. It is expensive, wastes much 
time and the rowdyism that is so often the 
accompaniment of the trip, and the vices that 
sometime go with late returns and overnight 
journeys, are likely to counteract the moral 
value of the games. Drinking bouts, cigarette 
smoking, and unethical conduct can be kept 
under better control in the home town than in 
long trips that necessitate a return late in the 
night or the next day. 
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5. Every town and every township through 
its board of education should make specific 
provision for two play festivals annually, one 
in May or June and another in October. The 
community should offer prizes and turn out 
in mass to witness the games. Such festivals 
do more than afford an opportunity for games, 
they cultivate a community interest and a 
community spirit that are the very essence of 
democracy. Through the absence of com- 
munity civics, community projects and com- 
munity clubs we are likely to banish that 
spirit, and there is possibly no better agent for 
its cultivation than the play festival with its 
games, sports, amusements and social activi- 
ties. 

6. Every township should have a township 
park of six or eight acres, located in a con- 
venient place. This park should contain a 
grove, a shelter house, a field for sports, and 
a place for parking vehicles and cars. Such a 
park is needed as a recreation center in every 
rural community. The school picnics, the 
Sunday school picnics, the play festivals of the 
township and other community meetings 
should be held in this park. It will also fur- 
nish a site for a school or a high school. In 
many places a hall for lectures, music classes 
and other meetings could be placed in it. 
From May until November every second Sat- 
urday afternoon should be given over to the 
young people for games, sports, recreation, 
health, and for the socialization of the com- 
munity. This will help stop the drift of the 
young people from the farm toward the city. 
Young people must have pleasure and recrea- 
tion. To the life and development of the child 
they are as essential as food and sleep. And 
if the farm refuses to supply them, the social 
activities of the city will continue to be a mys- 
tic magnet luring to it the choicest blood in 
young manhood and womanhood. 

This is the day of the high cost of amuse- 
ments. The “movies” paid $25,000,000 last 
year for films alone, and 11,000,000 persons, 
half of them children, paid to see them, not 
once, but many times. In round numbers the 
“movies last year charged $500,000,000 for 
furnishing amusements. Much of this amuse- 
ment was wholesome and educative. But too 
often it leaves the impression “that a wo- 
man’s life is cheap and that a man cannot be 
trusted away from home.” These impressions 
can be counteracted when Sunday schools and 
day schools organize “movies” and conduct 
them for educational and recreational pur- 
poses. 

Amusements and recreation are commercial- 
ized. Every railroad and every street railway 
has a park somewhere along its line, fitted up 
for furnishing amusement and abnormal ex- 
citement at so much per head. The schools 
and Sunday schools for miles around picnic in 
these parks. Corporations are not to be criti- 
cized for seizing the opportunity to furnish 
amusement for children, and for supplying a 
definite want in young life that the schools 
are failing to furnish. Their parks and pic- 
nics cost them possibly $500,000,000 a year, but 
the people pay the bills. The amounts paid 
by the school district for picnics held in com- 
mercialized parks would in a few years pay 
for a township park. And many a suburban 
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town spends annually at the school picnics 
enough money to equip a summer playground 
of its own and to operate it for a period of six 
weeks. The cost, however, is not the serious 
thing. Our children are losing the power to 
play and to amuse themselves and at the same 
time cultivating spendthrift habits, and a de- 
sire for paid amusements. for abnormal ex- 
citement and nerve-wracking experiences in 
“shooting the shutes” and in “riding the 
rolly coaster.” They are losing the biological 
spur to physical vigor that comes from con- 
tests. We should not blame our young people 
for flocking to the city; for, after bringing 
them up on paid amusements, they will surely 
seek to supply the demands which have been 
created by such abnormal recreation. 

A park, such as I have suggested, in the 
townships and in the suburban towns of the 
nation would help save millions annually; it 
would aid in the education of our children; it 
wduld furnish a center and a means for the 
socialization of the community; it. would train 
young people to organize their own games and 
sports, to provide their own amusement in- 
stead of paying for it, and it may aid in keep- 
ing the young people on the farm. 

For several years some attention has been 
given to the organization of play in Alleghenv 
county. Last year the subject was presented 
systematically at the county institute. At one 
or two sessions the teachers were taken to the 
park where they were properly instructed in 
the presentation and organization of new 
games and an effort is being made this year to 
organize play activities on a somewhat system- 
atic basis. 

In Ailegheny county there are 126 school 
districts. A report from 60 of these districts, 
many of which are towns, shows that 46 have 
supervised play. This includes about 550 
schools with 20,000 children. A complete re- 
port would probably double these figures. In 
seven districts play festivals were held last 
year and many more will be conducted next 
May. Summer playgrounds properly equipped 
and supervised were kept open in 16 districts; 
the pupils in 24 districts were taught to play 
new games suited to their grades as suggested 
in Bancroft’s “Games for the Home and 
School.” Forty of these districts held picnics 
last year. Most of them were held in com- 
mercialized parks, and an effort is being made 
to get our people to see the advantage of hold- 
ing their school picnics in parks where the 
children are taught to organize their own 
games and where they have no opportunity to 
spend large sums of money for entertainment. 
In 33 districts the children received instruc- 
tion in some phase of physical culture or 
gymnastics. Twenty-eight of the 60 districts 
have lanterns and 34 have victrolas. These 
are used both for instruction and amusement. 
Athletic contests were held last year in 33 dis- 
tricts. While 24 report inter-class contests, 
and 22 inter-school contests, the tendency is 
toward the former. In 34 districts the report 
shows that school children attend the “movies” 
in large numbers. This is to be expected, and 
when play activities are properly organized 
and the schools are interested enough in the 
children to provide “movies” for both in- 
struction and amusement, this agency, which 
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is destined to occupy such a large place in 
education, can be purged of the harmful and 
made to contribute largely to the helpful side 
of the child’s training. 


Co. Supt. Robert C. Shaw, of Westmore- 
land County, presented the last paper of 
the sessions, upon the 
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Each state in the United States has its own 
public school system. Our people from the 
earliest’ settlers have been of the firm belief 
that education is absolutely fundamental in a 
democracy. 

The early colonists recognized that the safety 
of a free government must rest upon the intel- 
ligence and moral character of the mass of the 
people. Hence they considered that provision 
must be made for the education of all in 
America, where they had come for equal rights 
and greater. freedom. 

In a monarchy the few destined to become 
rulers generally are trained to be fit to rule. 
In a democracy the whole people govern. No 
free government can long exist that does not 
have an intelligent citizenship. It follows then 
that the entire citizenship must be made fit to 
govern. 

The church at first assumed this task of 
education among the people. As the means of 
human intercourse became greater universal 
education became imperative and the obliga- 
tion resting upon the church became too great, 
so it was thought that the agency best suited 
for this work was the state. It was quite nat- 
ural in the early colonial days during the 
period of settlement with widely scattered 
families and almost no social intercourse be- 
tween communities that the one-room school, 
accommodating all the children in reach with- 
out any form of supervision or standardiza- 
tion, should be the unit of school administra- 
tion, and indeed this same condition existed 
almost everywhere throughout our country as 
the work of settlement spread to every section. 
We find an exception only in a number of 
southern states where the common school sys- 
tems were either organized or re-organized 
after the Civil War, and the different states 
were then pretty thickly settled. 

The principle has been well established that 
education of the masses is necessary, that the 
state is the largest unit of control, that the 
property of the state should be responsible for 
that education. The trend in the evolution of 
our educational systems affords abundant evi- 
dence of the firm establishment of this social 
theory of education, a theory which in opera- 
tion has resulted not only in a continual en- 
largement' of the sphere of the state in educa- 
tion, but also in the development of a positive 
policy of state unification and authority. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana, March 13, 
1890, said: “Essentially and intrinsically the 
schools in which are educated and trained the 
children who are to become the rulers of the 
Commonwealth are matters of state and not 
of local jurisdiction. In such matters the state 
is a unit and the legislature the source of 
power. The authority over schools and school 
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affairs is not necessarily a distributed one to be 
exercised by local instrumentalities, but on the 
contrary it is a central power residing in the 
legislature of the state. It is for the law- 
making power to determine whether the au- 
thority shall be exercised by a state board of 
education or distributed to the county, town- 
ship or city organizations throughout the 
state, etc.” 

It follows that a unit of government em- 
bracing less territory than that of the state 
should not have complete control of the school 
affairs of its own district. Our constitution 
provides for the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the school laws of the 
state lay very responsible and exacting duties 
upon the superintendent. These responsibili- 
ties and duties should necessarily require a 
large degree of authority to be exercised by 
this office. 

It is not possible to conceive of the existence 
of a uniform system of common schools with- 
out power lodged somewhere to make for uni- 
formity and even in the absence of express 
constitutional provisions that power must rest, 
in our state, in the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Legislature. The state ap- 
propriates large sums of money in support of 
the schools. It is necessary then that the state 
should have at least some authority in admin- 
istering the affairs pertaining to the schools. 

Such matters as the control of the training 
of teachers in our state normal schools, certi- 
fication of teachers to teach in any district in 
the state, the fixing of minimum essentials for 
certification of all teachers and possibly of 
certificating them in fact, the fixing of quali- 
fications of supervisors of schools, the control 
of the construction of suitable buildings in 
every district for school purposes, fixing mini- 
mum length of term, control of sanitary and 
health conditions, fixing minimum _ require- 
ments of courses of study in elementary and 
high schools, providing for suitable supervision 
and classification of high schools, and many 
other equally important matters pertaining to 
our public schools, must be regulated by the 
state in order that! the proper amount of uni- 
formity may obtain in standardizing the work 
of the schools that they may as a result be 
made as efficient as possible and give to the 
children of the state the minimum require- 
ments of the necessary essentials in training 
for citizenship of the Commonwealth. Many 
of these requirements are now put into opera- 
tion by local authority but compelled by the 
state. 

Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the state of Illinois, in 
discussing “ The Determination of the School 
District,” says: “I think we would agree that 
in the right development of a school system 
the state should be divided into sub-districts, 
in order that local sentiment, local initiative, 
local leadership and local responsibility may 
develop. Education is a thing which must be 
achieved rather than received. The state may 
set standards and may provide a wide-flung 
system of organization, administration and 
supervision but it will prove more or less a 
failure unless the people of the various parts 
of the state seek through their own desire and 
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in their own way to secure for their children 
the kind of education which seems to them 
best. I do not believe that any state should 
allow a single square mile of its territory to be 
without educational opportunity because in 
that section indifference, ignorance and greed 
stand in the way of a local demand. We will 
agree, however, that until that particular sec- 
tion becomes intellectually aroused and until it 
seeks earnestly after the thing it will not find 
it in the truest and best sense. In these local 
districts and units the organization and admin- 
istration give large opportunity for participa- 
tion in the educational process by the people 
themselves. I take it therefore that one of the 
main forces in dividing the state into school 
districts is the large desire on the part of the 
people for local self-control, as well as the 
belief that education will work its best results 
when it rests as largely as possible upon local 
initiative and local responsibility. It is here 
that the question arises as to what factors 
should determine the size of this local district. 
In Illinois the greatest variety obtains in the 
size and character of the local district. It is 
easy to discover, however, that practically all 
of these districts have been determined to a 
large extent by the community idea. Wher- 
ever a group of people was conscious in any 
way of this community feeling it sought to 
incorporate itself into a school district. 

“Tn Illinois we have a number of instances 
where the desire on the part of the land owners 
and propery owners to avoid being attached 
to a larger school district where a better school 
is taught and a higher rate of taxation exists 
led them to fight consolidation for none other 
than selfish reasons. However, in a great ma- 
jority of cases every effort is put forth to dis- 
cover new ways and means of raising enough 
revenue to support the type of school which 
the laws of the state require and the commu- 
nity desires. Small districts have been found 
in many respects incompetent to raise sufficient 
revnues to maintain good schools. This is es- 
pecially true as the schools are extended up- 
ward through the high school and downward 
through the kindergarten, and as we enrich 
the course of study by adding on the sciences, 
manual training, domestic science and such 
subjects as call for laboratories, benches and 
machinery. Some districts that found the rev- 
enues quite sufficient before these modern 
changes in length of year, length of school life 
and modern courses of study, have found it 
impossible to raise sufficient revenues to meet 
these new demands.” 

Edith K. O. Clark, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Wyoming, says: “The 
greatest drawback to well-equipped schools is 
the question of funds. In the large district 
this is simplified. A part of a county or com- 
munity may be so fortunate as to contain a 
railroad, a mining district, a rich agricultural 
or stock country. Other parts of the com- 
munity may be newly settled and not yet 
yielding taxes although contributing indirectly 
to the business prosperity of the railroad, vil- 
lage or other richer sections. It is just as 
reasonable that the funds for school purposes 
shall come from a general tax covering all of 
the larger districts as that county roads, gov- 





ernment, etc., shall be supported by a general 
county tax. The schools of a community are 
one of its public enterprises and should be 
supported on that basis and not be dependent 
upon a limited local tax. The question of 
finance also includes the possibilities for 
equipping the schools in the district with the 
necessary books and apparatus. Large dis- 
tricts buying supplies in large quantities can 
secure much better prices. All of the schools 
may have the benefit of the supplementary 
readers in various subjects without the ex- 
pense of supplying each school with the full 
assortment necessary to thorough and com- 
prehensive work because sets of various texts 
may be circulated among the schools. After 
being used in one for a given number of weeks 
or months, they may be exchanged with an- 
other, in this way avoiding monotony and 
keeping the child’s interest aroused by pre- 
senting new and attractive work to be done. 
Not only is this system practical for supple- 
mentary readers, but for texts in other sub- 
jects in which it is important to have a broader 
understanding than that made possible by 
being limited to one authority year after year. 
School libraries might be exchanged among 
the buildings in the larger district.” 

While there is a tendency in the laws of 
some states for greater central authority in 
the control of the schools, yet in our own state 
there is a well established opinion among the 
people that this authority should be exercised 
through local agencies. It would appear that 
so long as this does not interfere with effi- 
ciency, sentiment is fostered in this way. If 
we deprive the people of a community of all 
responsibility in connection with the operation 
of their schools it will likely result in less and 
less interest on the part of those whose in- 
terest should be supreme. 

The questions then arise: What should be 
the unit of local control? Just what authority 
should be placed in this unit? What are the 
conditions that would affect the defining of 
boundaries in such a unit? 

It is very evident that the unit of control 
should be large enough to have expert super- 
vision, effective organization and adequate 
standardization, yet it would appear that' in 
many sections of the state, on account of the 
densely populated territory, a limit should be 
placed on the extent of territory so that too 
large a number of schools might not be in- 
cluded in one unit. 

Those in favor of the county unit argue that 
the school affairs should be administered by a 
small board with powers similar to those of a 
large city system and a county supervisor re- 
sponsible to this county board with duties 
similar to those of a city superintendent. 

They argue that the tax rate for the county 
may be made uniform and all communities, 
rich and poor alike, can be provided with the 
same educational advantages. This would 
eliminate the boundaries of small districts and 
foster centralization of schools. It is also 
thought that the county unit provides for 
greater efficiency in supervision of rural 
schools, and a less number of school officials 
is required. One Commissioner of Education 
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recommends the county unit of school admin- 
istration in the more remote rural schools. 

On the other hand to quote from the report 
of the Committee on Rural Schools of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association at 
Harrisburg, 1914, we find the following favor- 
ing the township unit: The township unit of 
rural school administration is the one in vogue 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Following are 
the chief considerations favoring the town- 
ship unit: 

1. The township has long proved to be a 
satisfactory unit in our New England States 
and a few others. 

2. The township unit harmonizes better with 
the instinct and desire of the American people 
for local self-government. 

3. The township unit is conducive to greater 
local interest and initiative in matters educa- 
tional. In securing these advantages the mul- 
tiplicity of local lay officials is very desirable. 

4. The township unit is more just from the 
standpoint of taxation and support. Complete 
equalization of the burden of education is un- 
fair. Every community should bear a consid- 
erable part of its own educational burdens 
without assistance. 

5. The township unit is more favorable to the 
adaptation of education to local needs. Varia- 
tion to suit local conditions is educationally 
desirable as well as reasonable uniformity. 

6. In general the advantages usually carried 
by local autonomy in educational administra- 
tion are secured through the township unit 
rather than the county unit. 

7. As a rule the township unit corresponds 
more closely to established practice in America 
and involves less change and readjustment 
than the other. This argument, of course, ap- 
plies with full force to Pennsylvania. 

In the report of the Illinois Educational 
Commission Dr. Schaeffer, our Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, is quoted as fol- 
lows: “ Pennsylvania has always had the town- 
ship system of managing schools. From the 
start the schools have been in charge of six 
directors (now changed to five by the Code). 
In our opinion this results in economy. My 
notion is that a county system is more eco- 
nomical even than a township system. The 
superintendent of one county claims that if he 
could locate the school houses he could ac- 
commodate all the children as well as they are 
now accommodated and save the salaries of 
fifty teachers.” 

C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lis Instruction of New Jersey, says: “ We find 
the township system works admirably in New 
Jersey. It has clearly demonstrated the wis- 
dom of those who were its advocates, and has 
prepared the way for other reforms. We 
have been enabled to greatly strengthen our 
schools in the matter of supervision by the 
appointment of township supervising princi- 
pals, and to make a much closer approach to 
providing equality of opportunity for the 
school children of the state.” 

M. P. Shawkey, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of West Virginia, says: “This 
state has had a township system of adminis- 
tration of schools for many years. It has 
proved so satisfactory that there is little dis- 
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position to change it. Of recent years there 
has been some agitation on the proposition to 
adopt a county unit for taxation, so that the 
poorer and more sparsely populated commu- 
nities might have an equal length of term with 
the richer communities.” 

There is a decided need in many parts of 
our commonwealth for development of local 
spirit toward the betterment of the school con- 
ditions. It is not a credit to our system that 
in many places the patrons are wholly indif- 
ferent to the interests of the public schools. 
In such places no public sentiment is evident 
and as a consequence pupils leave school at 
the first opportunity, and leaving they go out 
with little respect for such a system of educa- 
tion. We know of districts where not a single 
pupil in years has finished the eighth grade 
and entered the high school. It is not at all 
the fault of the children because they are 
rather victims of circumstances where the in- 
fluences touching their lives are not such as 
to inspire them to better things. It is cer- 
tainly not a credit to our schools at any rate 
that approximately 25 per cent. of the pupils 
enrolled in the public schools finish the eight 
years of the elementary school work. 

By investigation we find that the most de- 
plorable conditions of this kind are found in 
those districts, just described, where the domi- 
nant spirit of the community destroys rather 
than inspires appropriate activity upon the 
part of its young people. In educational in- 
stitutions young people should catch a vision 
of life and its problems. They should become 
imbued with the idea of a future of service. 
They should realize that possibilities of serv- 
ice are amplified through ability to lead, direct 
and control, 

Everything should be done to encourage and 
foster the idea of leadership in every local 
community. Leaders must be developed who 
may be instrumental in shaping and guiding 
the thought of the community so that the re- 
sultant crystallized sentiment may be of such 
a character as to build into the community 
mind the highest possible ideals of education. 
Depriving the people of any unit of govern- 
ment the privilege of becoming leaders kills 
all the spirit of initiative and ambition. Com- 
plete submission may lead to subjection. In- 
spiration precedes aspiration. Without the ac- 
tive, earnest, zealous interest and support of 
all the people the schools cannot! accomplish 
their highest ends. 

We are of the opinion that since the size of 
the districts varies so greatly—in our county, 
from three schools in our smallest township 
to eighty-five in the largest—some more nearly 
uniform unit of school administration should 
be adopted. If the county unit does not seem 
the best in every county of the state, as I fear 
it will not, then the county should be re- 
districted to give a reasonably workable unit 
for supervision, taxation, standardization, and 
the teachers of a district the advantages of 
adjusting themselves to a real school system. 

This will necessitate either a union of two 
or more townships or a change in the bound- 
aries of school districts, so that they will not 
be coterminous with the township lines. The 
townships as they now exist cannot in all cases 
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provide the adequate high school advantages 
to the pupils of their districts. Even with the 
consolidation of the schools of many of our 
townships a high school is not possible, at 
least to meet the requirements of the demands 
of the modern ideas of secondary education. 
This redistricting of our counties will aid 
greatly too in the matter of consolidation, a 
vital necessity in correcting many of the evils 
in our present system. By consolidation in 
many districts money may be saved in oper- 
ating the schools and results obtained not at 
all now possible. While it is practically an 
impossibility to abolish all the one-room 
schools of the state on account of the widely 
scattered and sparsely settled communities, 
yet we do believe that it is not at all neces- 
sary to have, as conditions are now, more 
than ten thousand such schools with nearly 
one thousand of an enrollment of ten pupils 
or less. 

For a proper distribution of taxes levied for 
school purposes it is necessary to have a some- 
what extended school district. In many com- 
munities of our state large and costly indus- 
trial plants, both manufacturing and mining, 
are established in districts just outside the 
limits of an adjoining district where the chil- 
dren of those employed in these establishments 
must be educated. Frequently this places an 
extra burden upon the people of the district 
where the necessity of taking care of the chil- 
dren falls. Of course, this condition must 
prevail to some extent under any system, but 
it may be minimized by establishing the larger 
unit. It also happens that certain sections in 
mountainous districts and similarly thinly set- 
tled sections in other parts of the state have 
an extremely low valuation, so that it would 
be a burden to the taxpayers to provide school 
advantages equal to those afforded in our 
richest districts. By the larger unit this might 
be remedied by distributing the share of taxa- 
tion to the rich sections and poor sections 
alike. 

At present competent local supervision in all 
the school districts is not possible. In small 
boroughs of one to four rooms, townships of 
from one to ten schools or even more do not 
provide for supervision such as that provided 
in many large districts. In order to bring our 
schools up to a standard of efficiency com- 
mensurate with our industrial institutions we 
must have expert, constructive, sympathetic 
supervision. The greatest care must be taken 
in the selection of the supervisors and remun- 
eration be provided to secure permanency of 
position on the part of the supervisor and en- 
ga thorough training along professional 
ines. 

Leaders are necessary in all phases of life’s 
activities. The master-mind is essential. We 
might as well expect without showers and 
sunshine to turn a wilderness into a garden 
as to expect to place the public schools upon 
the basis upon which they should be placed 
without the trained leaders to devise, to plan, 
to direct, to inspire, to control, to lead. Dr. 
Watkinson says: “Every soldier of the Ro- 
man Empire was important but what were 
they without Caesar? Every mason in Italy 
was important but what were they without 





Michael Angelo. Every sailor on the ship 
was important but what were they without 
Columbus? Very wonderful is the master- 
mind. It turns the rabble into an army and 
vain strivings into blazing triumphs. Ten 
thousand mediocrities do not make a master; 
a master magnetizes ten thousand mediocrities 
into masters.” 
NECROLOGY. 


The following report of the Committee 
on Necrology was presented by Mr. S. L. 
Messinger : 

Your Committee on Necrology has ob- 
tained information that the following 
named directors have departed this life 
within the past year, and offers the same 
for the obituary record of the Association: 
Messrs. H. B. Godshall, of Franconia 
township, O. H. Beiteman, of Marlborough 
township, and John Gillon, of Plymouth 
township, all of Montgomery county, and 
David F. Dishong, of West Taylor town- 
ship, Cambria county, who was killed in 
a street car wreck, Aug. 12, 1916. 


PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. R.‘A. Zentmyer, of Tyrone, chair- 
man of the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws, called attention to a proposed 
draft of same approved by this Committee, 
which would be submitted for approval at 
the next meeting, the hour of adjournment 
being now too near for the consideration of 
this report. It will be published in The 
Pennsylvania School Journal and in the 
Annual Volume of Proceedings of the State 
Educational Association for the conveni- 
ence of all persons who may be interested, 
and is as follows: 


Article I—Title. 


The title of this Association shall be The 
Department of School Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association. 


Article II—Object. 


The object of the Association shall be: 

1. The discussion of questions relating to 
the management of the public schools. 

2. The advocacy of needed legislation for 
the schools and the scrutiny of proposed legis- 
lation. 

3. The promotion of efforts to increase the 
efficiency of the public schools of the State. 


Article [1I—Membership. 


Sec. 1. The membership shall be of two 
classes, Active and Advisory. 

Sec. 2. The Active Membership shall con- 
sist of the representatives of the following 
organizations: 

(a) The Boards of Education of Phila- 
delphia and of Pittsburgh; 

(b) The Board of Education of all other 
cities and of such boroughs and districts as 
maintain a separate district superintendent; 

(c) Organized County Associations of 
School Directors. 
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Sec. 3. The Advisory Membership shall 
consist of the State, County and District Su- 
perintendents and their deputies, and the prin- 
cipals of all State Normal Schools. 

Sec. 4. The Basis of Representation shall 
be as follows, the classification being based 
upon that of the School Code: All First Class 
Districts shall be entitled to representation 
equal to the membership of their Boards of 
Education; Second and Third Class Districts 
and County Associations shall be entitled to 
five (5) representatives; Fourth Class Dis- 
tricts to three (3) representatives. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Association 
shall be notified of the name and address of 
each delegate. 

Sec. 6. Each member shall pay One Dollar 
($1.00) registration fee when enrolled at the 
Annual Meeting, which fee shall entitle him 
to the Annual Report of the Department. 


Article IV—Officers. 


Sec. 1. The Officers of the Department shall 
consist of a President, First, Second and Third 
Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of five (5) members, all of 
whom shall be elected annually and shall as- 
sume their respective offices immediately upon 
their election. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all 
meetings, shall appoint all committees not 
otherwise provided for and shall be, ex officio, 
a member of all committees. 

Sec. 3. The Vice Presidents, in their arder, 
shall, in the absence of the President, perform 
all the duties of that office. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep a correct 
record, of the proceedings of all meetings of 
the Department and also of the Executive 
Committee, shall secure a roll of all members 
and conduct all correspondence. He shall col- 
lect all dues and transmit them to the Treas- 
urer of the State Educational Association, to- 
gether with a list of the members enrolled. 
He shall furnish to the Secretary of the State 
Educational Association, for publication, a 
synopsis of the proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting and of all papers read before the De- 
partment. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall 
make all necessary arrangements for meetings, 
examine and approve all bills and forward the 
same to the Secretary of the State Educa- 
tional Association. 


Article V—Committees. 


Sec. 1. At each annual Meeting of the De- 
partment, committees on Necrology, Resolu- 
tions and Nominations, each to consist of five 
(5) members shall be appointed, which com- 
mittees shall perform the duties indicated by 
their several names. 

Sec. 2. The president shall appoint the com- 
mittees on Necrology and Resolutions and two 
members of the Committee on Nominations, 
the remaining members of the Committee be- 
ing chosen by the Department, by a viva voce 
vote, from those members present who have 
been members of at least three annual meet- 
ings, within the preceding five (5) years. 

Sec. 4. Standing Committees. The presi- 
dent shall also annually appoint a Standing 
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Legislative Committee of seven (7) members, 
This committee shall scrutinize all proposed 
legislation which may in any way affect the 
public school system and shall make report 
thereon to the Department. It shall also se- 
cure the presentation to the Legislature of 
such measures as may be recommended by the 
Department. 

Sec. 5. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be, ex officio, a member of 
the Executive and Legislative Committees. 


Article VI—Meetings. 


Sec. 1. One stated meeting of the Depart- 
ment shall be held annually, the time and place 
of which shall be designated by the Depart- 
ment or the Executive Committee. In any 
year in which the National Educational Asso- 
ciation holds its meeting within the State of 
Pennsylvania, the Annual Meeting may, by 
action of the Association or the Executive 
Committee, be omitted. The Executive Com- 
mittee may also, by a two-thirds vote, for 
special reasons omit any annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by 
the president at the request of twenty-five 
(25) members. 


Article VII—Dues. 


The dues of each member shall be One 
Dollar ($1.00) which shall be paid annually 
as hereinbefore provided. 


Article VIII—Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended or altered 
at any regular meeting of the Department by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present; 
one month’s notice of the proposed change 
shall be given to all members by circular letter 
or through the columns of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, During the past ten years the 
State appropriation for the support of the 
Public Schools has remained practically sta- 
tionary while during the same period the num- 
ber of schools in the State has increased 25 
per cent., the number of pupils has increased 
26 per cent., and the entire cost of main- 
tenance has increased 92 per cent., thus com- 
pelling the local communities now to assume 
a correspondingly larger share of the burden; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call these facts to the 
attention of the Governor and the members of 
the General Assembly, and urge upon them as 
large an increase in the said appropriation as 
the revenues of the Commonwealth will per- 
mit: also, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Governor and to each mem- 
ber of the General Assembly; and that the 
Legislative Committee of this Association be 
directed to use every proper effort to bring 
about this much needed relief. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is hereby re- 
quested not to donate lands nor to appropriate 
monies to any school, college, university, or 
other educational institution until the needs of 
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the public schools shall first have been fully 
provided for; nor in any case unless the Com- 
monwealth is adequately represented upon the 
Board of trustees of such school, college, uni- 
versity, or other educational institution. 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
of this Association be and is hereby author- 
ized and directed to appear before the State 
Board of Education and the Committee on 
Education of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of advocat- 
ing the changes in the School Code as indi- 
cated by this body; and that the expenses of 
this Committee so incurred be paid by this 
Association, 

Resolved, That we endorse the Americani- 
zation idea as taken up by the National Bureau 
of Education, and that we urge the directors 
of the several school districts of the State, 
and especially those of the larger towns and 
cities, to study conditions among the foreign 
born in their midst, and to do all in their 
power to improve the citizenship of these new 
Americans. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
of the courtesy of the School Board of the 
City of Harrisburg in affording a place of 
meeting; and to the teachers and pupils of the 
schools, who, with their delightful music, added 
so much to the enjoyment of the sessions, and 
to the capable Secretary of the Association, 
Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, whose untiring in- 
dustry and interest have done so much to 
make successful this meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Signed: Titus M. Ruch, R. A. Zentmyer, S. 
E. Black, and B. F. Morey, Committee. 

The resolutions were adopted seriatim 
and then as a whole. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee suggests the following 
as the officers for the ensuing year: 

President, S. R. McClure, Braddock. 

First Vice-President, Rev. E. S. Brown- 
miller, D.D., Reading; Second, Mrs. E. S. 
H. McCauley, Beaver county; Third, Oliver 
A. Iobst, Allentown. 

Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
burg. 

Executive Committee W.G. Davis, Mc- 
Keesport; Dr. R. J. Yose, South Bethlehem; 
Wm. C. Hosler, Benton; Frank Barnhart, 
Mt. Pleasant; C. Howard McCarter, Nar- 
berth. 

Legislative Committee: T. G. Magee, Al- 
toona; Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg; A. E. 
Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; Ambrose Lan- 
gan, Pittston; R. Clifford Cheyney, Thorn- 
ton; A. G. Goldman, Glenfield. 

Signed: H. M. Lessig, Harry P. Yost, 
James G. Hays, Garnet R. Speer and J. G. 
Pierson. 

On motion of Mr. Messinger, of Trappe, 
the report of the Committee was adopted 
and the officers named were elected for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. Samuel R. McClure, of Braddock, the 
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new President, was introduced to the con- 
vention. He complimented the Directors 
upon the good work that had been done 
during the sessions, and with some pleasant 
words of hope for the coming year, de- 
clared the Department adjourned. 





ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES. 


HE Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Association of School Board Secre- 
taries of Pennsylvania was called to order 
in Harrisburg Technical High School, 
Harrisburg, at 9:30 a. m. Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 7, by President Meyer of Johnstown, 
and the delegates were welcomed with a 
few well-chosen remarks by Mr. D. E. 
Hammelbaugh, Secretary of the Harris- 
burg School Board. 

The President of the Association, Mr. 
Charles H. Meyer, Secretary-Business 
Manager of the Board of School Directors 
of the City of Johnstown, Pa., made the 
following address on 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, 


This is the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Association of School Board Secretaries 
of Pennsylvania. In summons to an invita- 
tion sent out by our first president, Secretary 
and Business Manager, R. E. Peifer, of 
Easton, about twenty-five secretaries from dif- 
ferent parts of the state met in this city three 
years ago this month, and formed this organ- 
ization. We believe the Secretaries and Busi- 
ness Managers of this Commonwealth should 
be assisted in every possible way by Superin- 
tendents and School Boards in having their 
officials sent to these annual meetings. A 
school district can make no better investment 
in helping solve the financial problem of our 
school system. 

The adoption of the Pennsylvania School 
Code, drafted by an able and competent state 
commission, made it clear that the people have 
been awakened to the fact that school busi- 
ness ought to be managed in the same busi- 
nesslike manner as any other large business 
enterprise. It is to be regretted that the state- 
ment is so often made that in comparison with 
corporation and other big business methods 
our school systems are strikingly mismanaged, 
and that there is too great extravagance and 
waste in operation, development and expan- 
sion. Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, our State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, in his last 
annual report says, “ The most serious of all 
the problems by which the Boards of School 
Directors are confronted is the financial prob- 
lem,” and it is my firm belief that in a large 
measure this condition has been brought about 
by mismanagement in school business in gen- 


eral. 

The School Director—In this state much 
has already been accomplished since the small 
School Board has replaced the large one. 
There are fewer committees, and School Board 
members are placing almost unlimited power 
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in the hands of their professional experts. 
That ever-constant interference of School 
Boards with their executive agents is grad- 
ually but surely vanishing, and will continue 
to do so as long as state legislation preserves 
the independence of officers charged with the 
administration of public education. Under ex- 
isting conditions there is no cause for friction 
between the School Board and City Council, 
there is no divided responsibility in school 
affairs. Schools are important enough to de- 
mand the attention of a body of men directly 
and wholly responsible to the people, and the 
school problem is big enough to make a sep- 
arate issue when presenting such matters for 
the consideration of the citizen and taxpayer. 

School Directors are the guardians of the 
future citizens of our land, and therefore are 
entrusted with the most sacred duties and re- 
sponsibilities. No corporate body has so great 
a trust, or a greater influence in any com- 
munity than the Board of Education. The 
present complicated and ever-widening scope 
of education continually presents for consider- 
ation the most difficult problems. These are 
many and varied and require much time and 
thought before being acted upon. 

_We find, however, on our School Boards, 
big men. By that I mean men who have the 
interest of the schools alone at heart, who 
firmly believe their every act for the best in- 
terest of the schools and the children, and 
who are sufficiently independent to withstand 
public criticism. It is true that school offi- 
cials, like other public officials, should receive 
just criticism when they do not transact busi- 
ness efficiently and economically, but they 
should also receive some expression of appre- 
ciation from the people for the good work 
they do, and for which they receive no re- 
muneration whatsoever. 

The Educational Department.—In order to 
properly administer the business of our schools 
in both the educational and business depart- 
ments; in order to care for the need of the 
pupil; in order to insure the wise and safe 
expenditure of so great a sum of money, which 
the people who gave it have a right to de- 
mand, it is absolutely necessary for Directors 
to employ trusted and competent experts, who 
in a large measure must be held responsible 
for their work. The investment must be safe- 
guarded, so that expenditures be wisely ad- 
justed to incomes, and the interest of the child 
be conserved. School Boards must then select 
with care such men as are needed to perform 
these important functions, and hold them ac- 
countable for such supervision and manage- 
ment as will produce the proper results, so 
that commercial and common sense tests may 
be applied. 

Many administrative problems must be 
solved by that educational expert, the Super- 
intendent of Schools. His duties are such as 
to require all his time and energy. Dr. Win- 
ship has said, “ He must expect no rest. Well- 
done work to-day must be the forerunner only 
of better to-morrow. He who expects peace 
and rest while in service has entered by mis- 
take the wrong profession. For his own good 
and for the best interests of the profession he 
would better seek other fields of service.” 
True, the Superintendent of School is a busy 





man all the time. In selecting and recom- 
mending the adoption of textbooks and the 
installation of proper equipment, in the ap- 
pointment of teachers, the making of a course 
of study, and many other duties, he is called 
upon to pass judgment and advise the Board 
as to what they should do in taking official 
action thereon. 

In the recommendation of new things, he 
must convince the Board, that they are neces- 
sary. He should not grasp blindfolded every 
new thing that comes along. He should have 
a sane conception of a school budget, and 
should at all times be willing to modify his 
demands to meet the reasonable financial and 
commercial tests which must be applied in all 
business affairs. 

The Business Department.—Secretaries and 
Business Managers are equally responsible to 
their Boards for the adoption of proper busi- 
ness methods. They must have practical busi- 
ness ability and the knowledge of expending 
public money economically and wisely. In tak- 
ing general charge of the business and finan- 
cial affairs of the school department, he must 
outline the business policies for the schools 
just as the Superintendent outlines the edu- 
cational policies, 

I believe there is no business that requires 
as much time, thought and energy, as the 
school business, and, like the Superintendent, 
the Secretary or Business Manager has enough 
to do to keep him busy all the time. The sci- 
entific method of making school budgets, an 
adequate and up-to-date system of school ac- 
counting, the best methods of school supply 
purchasing, adequate checking systems, filing 
reports, papers and other valuable documents, 
building construction and maintenance, school 
accommodations, and many other duties now 
being performed by that official or under his 
direction, are sufficient to make him realize 
that the office must become professionalized in 
order to assure better business management. 

The business management of school prop- 
erties and operation are being better cared for 
during the past year, and I believe the in- 
creased numbers of Business Managers and 
Business Experts being appointed by School 
Boards throughout the country indicates 
promised betterment along this line. With the 
assurance of greater permanence of office and 
better compensation, these executives will con- 
tinue to grow in their office. Time is one of 
the most essential requisites for proper de- 
velopment. Miracles cannot be performed in 
a day, and the one thing which is perhaps most 
weakening and retards development most is 
when the duties are so manifold that one has 
neither the time nor energy for growth. 

This department must also work in a sym- 
pathetic manner with the educational depart- 
ment. There must be complete harmony of 
spirit and action, there must be team-work 
(co-operation). Only under these conditions 
can the people hope for good management in 
school business. Every teacher, principal, su- 
pervisor, janitor, repair man, and every other 
employee of the school system should have an 
interest in checking waste and damage to 
school property. Until such a condition ex- 
ists the finances of the schools will suffer. 

Our Annual Meetings—Superintendents, 
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Principals and Teachers meet in annual ses- 
sions for development along educational lines; 
directors meet annually for the discussion of 
school problems; large corporations send their 
skilled mechanics and experts away on similar 
missions, and now we have recognized the 
good that results from such gatherings, and 
have decided to hold a meeting once each year. 
Every Secretary and Business Manager in the 
State of Pennsylvania is asked to become a 
member of this organization, and to assist in 
making these annual meetings of interest to 
every first, second, third and fourth-class dis- 
trict’ in the state.’ Our membership numbers 
less than 70, it should number several hun- 
dred, for we have according to the last annual 
report 2,582 school districts in the state. 

Those of us who attended our former meet- 
ings are ONE in the belief that we have been 
made better Secretaries and Business Man- 
agers by coming here and listening to well- 
prepared papers, common sense talks and dis- 
cussions, personal interviews, and other means 
for exchange of ideas. At this meeting the 
following subjects will be presented, and it is 
hoped brief discussions will follow in accord- 
ance with the wish of this convention. These 
subjects are Annual Reports, Duties of Sec- 
retaries of Third and Fourth-Class Districts, 
Waste in the Public Schools, Purchase of 
School Supplies, General Repairs, School Con- 
tracts, Appraisal of School Property, School 
Legislation, Increase in Indebtedness of School 
Districts by Vote of the People, The Building 
Problem, Uniform Financial Accounts of Dis- 
tricts of the Second and Third class, and Tax 
Collections. 

We all hope to get helpful suggestions from 
this meeting, and from our association with 
the members who are here. Let us then go 
home and follow up the helpful suggestions 
we receive, and come back next year feeling 
that we are gradually getting closer together 
in our method of doing things; that we are 
adopting recognized standards; that we are 
more efficient in our duties, and that we are 
adding relative dignity and importance to our 
positions 

The next address was by Secretary Wil- 
liam T. Norton, of McKeesport, Allegheny 
County, upon 


ANNUAL REPORTS, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
subject of “Annual Reports” has been as- 
signed to me for a short discussion at this 
meeting of the Association. From my ob- 
servation and investigation I am led to be- 
lieve that the compiling and publishing of 
such reports is a portion of the Secretary’s 
work upon which opinions may differ to quite 
a large degree. 

During the past few weeks I have compared 
a number of different reports and I find that 
the contents and the arrangement of the con- 
tents, vary very materially. It appears to me 
from the examination of the reports that the 
compilation embodies the personal ideas of 
each Secretary or Superintendent of Schools 
in so far as the general make-up of the report 
is concerned. There seems to be no definite 
plan of arrangement, which probably accounts 
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for the contents of the reports varying to such 
a large extent. There being no standard which 
a Secretary may follow when compiling a re- 
port and this work being left to each individ- 
ual Secretary, naturally the report is compiled 
and published according to his own ideas. 
For this reason I am going to discuss this sub- 
ject in my own way, expressing my views as 
to how I think a report should be compiled 
and arranged. I will discuss the subject under 
three heads, as follows: 1. The object of an 
Annual Report. 2. The contents of an An- 
nual Report. 3. Results to be obtained from 
publishing an Annual Report. 

Object of an Annual Report—The term 
“ Annual Report ” I take to mean the reports 
published each year in book form by some 
School Districts. These reports are either 
compiled by the Secretary of the Board or by 
the Superintendent of Schools, or by the com- 
bined efforts of both of these officers. The 
reports of the different counties are prepared 
and sent out by the County Superintendent. 

Under the first heading, I would suggest 
that the real or principal object in publishing 
annual reports should be to give to the citizens 
of a School District a complete, concise and 
simple statement or record of what a Board 
of School Directors and the schools under its 
care and control have accomplished during a 
stated period. The stewardship of the schools 
is placed in the hands of a Board of School 
Directors and its Superintendent and it is 
through the medium of the annual report that 
an accounting of this stewardship can be and 
should be made to the citizens and taxpayers. 
As every progressive, up-to-date business 
house, firm or corporation issues to its stock- 
holders and customers a report or statement 
of its condition and accomplishments, so 
should every progressive and up-to-date school 
district, I believe, send to its stockholders and 
supporters, the citizens, a report showing what 
has been assomplished, and what would like 
to be accomplished by the Board of School Di- 
rectors during a specified time. 

Another object of the report is to provide 
the different school officers with information 
for the purpose of comparison. This infor- 
mation is obtained by the exchange of reports. 
Much help and desired information can be 
secured in this manner which affords to dif- 
ferent districts an opportunity to compare 
their results with other districts. For the 
reason of comparison, I believe, some reports 
are compiled on an elaborate scale and usu- 
ally are too complicated and voluminous to be 
appreciated by the average citizen. 

For the purpose of acquainting the public 
with the needs of the schools, should be an- 
other object of publishing a report. If mat- 
ters desired by school districts, or Boards of 
School Directors are placed before the public 
in a frank and sincere manner, I believe that 
in most cases the desires will be realized. 
These needs usually are presented by the Pres- 
ident or Secretary of the Board, under the 
reports of either of these officers. 

These reports can be used for permanent 
record by keeping a file of them or by having 
them bound in substantial book form. From 
my own experience I have found that the re- 
ports have been of great assistance in prepar- 
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ing information which required figures or facts 
of past years. I would suggest, therefore, that 
in brief the object of an Annual Report can 
be summed up as follows: 1. For imparting 
information to the citizens of a school district. 
2. For exchange with other districts for the 
purpose of comparison. 3. For presenting to 
the citizens of the district, the needs and de- 
sires of the schools and school directors. 4. 
For permanent records. 

Contents of an Annual Report.—The con- 
tents of an Annual Report are best decided, I 
believe, by each individual School Board and 
its officers, they knowing what might appeal to 
the patrons of the schools in their respective 
districts. There are, however, a number of 
things that might be suggested to be placed in 
every report. I think the report should be 
divided into three distinct divisions as follows: 
1. A business section, or reports of the busi- 
ness officers of the Board. 2. An educational 
section, or reports of the superintendent of 
schools and department supervisors. 3. A gen- 
eral section, or matters of general information. 

Under the business section the following 
might be included: Directory of School 
Board, its officers and committees; Report of 
the President of the Board, giving a summary 
of the year’s work and pointing out the needs 
of the schools during the coming year; Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Board showing 
the conditions of the various school funds, the 
expenditures for the year, and the per capita 
costs; Report of Treasurer, showing receipts 
and disbursements; Report of Collector of 
Taxes; Report of Auditors or Controllers; 
Report of Department heads, Superintendent 
of Supplies and Superintendent of Buildings. 

Under the second, or Educational section, 
the following should be included: Report of 
Superintendent of Schools, bearing upon the 
educational phase of the work; Reports of 
Department Supervisors, such as Industrial 
Training, Music, Art, Writing, etc.; Reports 
of City Institute of Teachers, commencement 
exercises and other minor reports pertaining 
to the schools. 

Under the third, or general section, should 
appear the items of general information. 
These items might include a directory of prin- 
cipals and teachers and other employees, with 
a list of salaries paid, of the alumni of the 
schools, insurance registry, and such other 
items as the Board or its officers may think 
advisable. Throughout the report photo- 
graphs of the buildings, playgrounds, or school 
activities can also be inserted. Some things, 
I think, an Annual Report should not contain 
are courses of study for the schools or special 
departments, extensive and complicated tables 
or diagrams, giving cost of operation and 
maintenance and schedules of studies for 
classes and supervisors. A School Report 
should be compiled in.such a manner that any 
citizen might readily understand its contents. 
Too many complicated tables and expressions 
only confuse, and the purpose and intent of 
the report is lost. Not only does it confuse 
but it adds to the expense of publication. 

The Results to be Obtained.—The results to 
be obtained from publishing a report more 
than repay the trouble and expense involved. 
Enough copies should be printed for general 
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distribution and sent to citizens requesting 
them, and to such other persons as the Board 
may think interested in the same. This is the 
schools’ method of advertising, and it is a 
well-known fact that it pays to advertise. I 
believe that the citizens of a community will 
appreciate the report and be more willing to 
co-operate with the school authorities if they 
are taken into the confidence of the Board of 
Schuol Directors and are made acquainted 
with the workings and needs of the schools. 
The complaining taxpayer is better satisfied 
and more in sympathy with the efforts of the 
School Board. The work of the Board of 
School Directors is thereby made easier and 
funds for operating the schools are provided 
with less opposition and complaint. If this 
result alone is secured, the publishing of an 
Annual Report accomplishes much. The co- 
operation of the patrons of the schools should 
be desired by every School Board and through 
the medium of the report this feeling of co- 
operation and interest can be and is estab- 
lished. Every School Board should publish an 
Annual Report even if it is only a single sheet, 
more especially if the funds of the district have 
been wisely, carefully and honestly expended. 
It is a source of satisfaction to any community 
to know that the Board of School Directors 
elected by them has proven to be considerate, 
efficient and prudent. 

I repeat, for the purpose of emphasis, that 
I think every District should publish an An- 
nual Report and that the report should be 
arranged in a simple, brief and concise man- 
ner, eliminating unnecessary and complicated 
tables and diagrams and long digests of vari- 
ous school subjects which do not interest any 
one but those directly connected with the 
schools. Compile it in such a manner that the 
average person can interpret the contents. Such 
a report will be appreciated by the patrons of 
the school, and will prove a credit to any 
school district and a help in many ways to 
those to whom the welfare of the schools has 
been entrusted. 


Secretary F. L. Bensinger, Franklin, 
Venango county, followed with a paper on 


DUTIES OF SECRETARIES OF THIRD AND 
FOURTH CLASS DISTRICTS, 


Mr. President, Fellow Secretaries and 
Others: I was advised several weeks ago that 
I had assigned to me the subject “Duties of 
Secretaries of the Third and Fourth class Dis- 
tricts” for a paper. I wondered why I was 
asked for a paper on this subject. It seemed 
to me the duties of the secretaries of the 
Third and Fourth class districts are set forth 
in quite plain langauge in the School Code. 
No doubt all secretaries have read sections 
314 to 325 inclusive of the Code. Section 318 
says: “He shall have general supervision of 
all the business affairs of the district subject 
to the instructions and directions of the board 
of school directors.” 

Section 322 says: “He shall perform such 
other duties pertaining to the business of the 
district as are required by this act or as the 
board of school directors may direct.” Now 
is it not possible that the framers of the code 
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had two things in mind when they were work- 
ing on these two sections as to the duties of 
the secretary? First, that the office of secre- 
tary of any school district should be elevated 
from a mere perfunctory one such as it used 
to be—of going to the meetings to take notes 
for minutes, pay the teachers and bills and 
make the annual report. And second, that by 
adding the option in section 322—“ Or as the 
board of school directors may direct ”—the 
office would be lifted out of the old-time rut 
and placed where it belongs—on a true busi- 
ness basis. 

If they had such prospects in view, I would 
say that they have succeeded, because it is 
only going to be a matter of time when all 
boards of school directors, in cities from I0,- 
ooo and upwards are going to follow more 
closely the mandate as set forth in Section 
318, and make their secretaries business man- 
agers. Here then I might say, not, “What are 
the duties of the secretaries?” but “What are 
the duties of the boards of directors?” 

Practical business men should be selected 
who have some knowledge of accounting or 
who can by reason of their general knowledge 
grasp without any trouble the many problems 
that come up. He should have some knowl- 
edge of the value of goods used and purchased 
by the district. He should by diligent re- 
search familiarize himself with every phase of 
the business of the school district, and then he 
should be retained in the position as long as 
his services are valuable and his conduct is 
such as is becoming one who occupies a po- 
sition of trust and responsibility. I have 
grown into thinking this way because of my 
own experiences. But, as I said before, school 
boards are seeing more and more the advis- 
ability of making secretaries what the Code 
intended they should, not mere clerical help 
but business managers, and greater efficiency 
and economy is bound to be the result. Here 
is what Wm. C. Bruce, editor of the School 
Board Journal, says. “The efficiency of the 
schools in smaller cities would be immeasur- 
ably improved if they would in some form or 
other, create the office of school business man- 
ager, or if they would elevate the office of the 
secretary to the position of authority which 
it properly deserves. It is my judgment that 
in cities of more than 35,000 it is good econ- 
omy educationally to employ a business man- 
ager to devote his entire time to the business 
of the schools. In communities of less than 
this size, it is good economy to delegate to the 
secretary this function, and to make his work 
of real interest to him by allowing an ade- 
quate compensation. Hardly a reform could 
be suggested, which will do more to remove 
friction, delay and waste in school business 
than concentration of authority and work as 
suggested.” 

Nothing truer was ever said and I wish that 
every school director and secretary in the en- 
tire nation would read his article in last De- 
cember’s Journal entitled, “ Some Aspects of 
the Business Administration of School Sys- 
tems.” Here’s a question, “Why should the 
controller of a third class city of 10,000 or 
12,000, or 20,000 receive from $1700 to $2400 
per year, and school secretaries for the same 
Cities receive from $500 to $800? Neither one 
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handles any great sums of money, the secre- 
tary has far more clerical work to do, as far 
as reports and bookkeeping is concerned, and 
in many ways the secretary’s position is 
vitally more important to the community if he 
is a conscientious secretary. Right here, let 
me say, is one of the duties of the school 
board secretary. See to it that your board is 
educated to understand the great importance 
of your position. 

Let me quote you from a letter written to 
me last June by Mr. A. M. Fuller, of Mead- 
ville, father of the law for Commission form 
of government for third class cities of this 
state and member of Meadville’s school board: 

“T invite your attention also to the advis- 
ability of employing a secretary by your board 
who shall devote his entire time to the ex- 
ecutive duties of the board, making the board 
merely an administrative body. We formerly 
paid the secretary $35 per month. Under the 
new arrangement we pay $125 per month. 
We have but three committees: Instruction 
and Selection of Teachers, Repairs and Sup- 
lies, and the Finance committee. The secre- 
tary serves these committees in any way de- 
sired, prepares the budget for the Finance 
Committee, tabulates bids for supplies and 
orders same, superintends all repairs on build- 
ings, has charge of janitors, and all business 
delegated to him by the board, is custodian of 
all school supplies and distributes them under 
the direction of the Superintendent. The sav- 
ing effected by responsible management of de- 
tails would fully offset any increase in salary 
paid to the Secretary. Further, the members 
of the board receive no compensation and 
should be supplied with such an aid in carry- 
ing on the school work. It tends also to in- 
duce citizens who have not time to devote to 
petty details to become members of the board. 
It represents the best efficiency in school man- 
agement and is being very generally adopted. 

These are the views of a practical business 
man now retired. They coincide exactly with 
those of editor Bruce. I might say here inci- 
dentally that I do not believe that such duties 
as recited by Mr. Fuller and editor Bruce 
should be delegated to either the Superintend- 
ent or to any school principal, as is done in 
several school districts that I know of. These 
two school officials have enough to do to look 
after their own departments—but I do believe 
it the duty of the secretary to work in abso- 
lute harmony with both. 

Let me go further: You ask what are the 
duties of a school board secretary of the 
Third and Fourth Class districts. I would say 
they are just what he makes them. Let me 
recite to you the experience of John Jones. 

In 1907 John Jones retired from business, 
the head of a book and statioucry store. For 
twenty years they supplied school districts 
with all things needed including desks and 
general equipment. In 1904 he was elected a 
school director and was made the board’s sec- 
retary. The compensation was two hundred 
dollars per year. The retiring secretary, also 
a member, passed over to the new secretary 
the minute book, a bundle of papers and the 
treasurer’s order book. Reports were made 
from the stubs of the order book. No other 
records were kept. This man’s work was per- 
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functory. All he did was to attend twelve or 
fourteen meetings a year and make out the 
annual report and write up the minutes—that 
many times did not fill a page in the minute 
book. I should say the compensation for this 
work was ample. Secretary Jones was not 
used to such methods. He began to system- 
atize and inject into the work some practical 
business ideas. The second year the salary 
was made three hundred dollars and again 
improvement continued. The third and fourth 
year the salary was three hundred and fifty 
dollars, the fifth and sixth it was four hun- 
dred dollars, the seventh and eighth, four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, the ninth tenth and 
eleventh, it was five hundred, the twelfth it 
was six hundred dollars, and the thirteenth or 
present year it was made fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. The board must have thought their sec- 
retary was making good or they would not 
have made this increase. 

How did it come about? Secretary Jones 
missed only nine meetings in all this time. 
He was always on the job. The tenth, ele- 
venth and twelfth years his duties, as he saw 
them, accumulated so continuously that it took 
most of his time, and the board knew this and 
appreciated it. During these years a new sys- 
stem of paying bills was introduced—vouch- 
ers and voucher register being installed and 
every duty systemized. At the end of last 
year the board said they would agree to pay 
$1200, and Jones said all right. Before the 
election took place the attendance officer noti- 
fied the secretary that he would not be an 
applicant again. Jones saw an opportunity not 
only to do good but get his salary increased. 
The attendance officer got $55 per school 
month. Jones made a proposition to do the 
secretary’s work and that of the attendance 
officer too, for $1500. This showed a saving 
of $195 for the year as between the promised 
salar- of $1200 and the $495 paid the attend- 
ance officer. The board accepted the offer and 
Jones was elected secretary, business manager 
and attendance officer. One of the first things 
he did was to prove by actual figures that the 
tuition charged for non-resident pupils was 
lower than residents of the district were pay- 
ing, and to recommend an increase to actual 
cost. This increase was adopted and the dif- 
ference more than paid the increase in Jones’ 
salary. This was a duty as Jones saw it. 

How does the dual office of secretary and 
attendan. officer work out? Jones says it 
wor’ fine. Plenty to do, of course, but Jones 
sees wonderful prospects for additional duty 
in hi work. He likes boys and girls, is par- 
ticularly interested in their welfare, and wants 
them all to get the full benefit of the great 
things this grand old state is doing education- 
ally. He takes a human interest in them and 
thereby makes the work a pleasure. In an- 
other year he feels that it will be his duty to 
ask for a light automobile, as time will be 
saved and incidentally supplies can be de- 
livered to the different school buildings. 
Jones thinks that this is progress, that it makes 
for efficiency, and he feels sure that he can 
reduce the truancy 75 per cent. by another 
term. He thinks now that regular school at- 
tendance is more vital to the efficiency and 
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success of our educational work than almost 
any other part of it. 

Listen to what Dr. Paul Klapper, of the 
College of the City of New York, says: 
“School administrators and supervisors are 
rapidly coming to a realization that the prob- 
lem of attendance is fundamental to an educa- 
tional system. Courses of study may be 
modernized, methods of instruction may be 
vitalized, school management may be vibrant 
with a social consciousness, but all these fail 
in the last analysis, unless the child comes 
regularly to his educational heritage. Irreg- 
ular attendance contributes in no small meas- 
ure to truancy, retardation, elimination and 
juvenile delinquency. In most of our school 
systems there is no administrative organiza- 
tion that concerns itself primarily with the 
problem of attendance.” 

Isn’t this then a subject worth while? And 
why cannot the school board secretary—where 
it is practical—see where his duty lies? In 
moderate sized districts, with from 1500 to 
2500 pupils, why not combine these offices, do 
good work, and earn a fair and reasonable 
compensation ? 

Secretary William Dick, of Philadelphia, 
president of the National Association of 
School Accounting Officers, then read a 
paper on 


WASTE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The subject that has been assigned to me 
for discussion this morning is one that must 
be treated carefully to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. To argue against waste and extrava- 
gance in the public schools implies at least a 
curtailment of expenditures. The enthusi- 
astic educator with honest convictions will tell 
you that expense should not be considered 
where the education and development of our 
future citizens are concerned. 

The expression, “ Nothing is too good in 
the way of school equipment for the American 
boy or girl,” will bring rapturous applause in 
every American audience. Yet you men who 
largely control the purse strings of the school 
treasuries of the state, know that even though 
there is a hearty response from the taxpayer 
for the support of the schools, there is danger 
ahead when you see the expenditures each 
year grow out of all proportion to the in- 
creased revenue. We note therefore the nec- 
essity for careful scrutiny of all requisitions 
for expenditures to avoid waste and extrava- 
gance; we note also that there are constantly- 
increasing demands made upon the school au- 
thorities for the most modern and expensive 
school structures and the costliest catalogued 
equipment, as well as an ever-growing list of 
school activities that are becoming a heavy 
drain on school funds. All this, in addition 


‘to providing for the normal growth of pupil- 


age each year, presages an ever-growing 
school budget for which the taxpayers are 
required to furnish the revenue. 

While there is no one here, I am sure, who 
will object to liberal appropriations for the 
schools, yet in order to justify such liberality 
we must be able to point to the fact that our 
management of the school system permits 
neither of a loose method of expending school 
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funds nor a careless handling of the school 
property in our custody. In considering 
waste in the public schools, it is perhaps well 
to have in mind and to consider the waste 

which may be occasioned or permitted through 
inability to supervise, or lack of provision for 
supervision of the orders and requisitions 
from the individual school. From an admin- 
istrative point of view, the opportunity for 
waste can probably be controlled to better ad- 
vantage through the Secretary, who is the rep- 
resentative of the Board. The powers and 
duties prescribed for the accounting officer 
of a Board of Public Education under the 
Pennsylvania School Code are fully sufficient 
for him to exercise supervision over all de- 
partments concerned in the expenditure of 
the moneys of the Board. 

The lack of an adequate accounting system 
will probably occasion as much waste as the 
wilful destruction of, or the unrestricted use 
of, supplies throughout the school district. 
In fact the lack of such system is but the sig- 
nal of waste, in that the person using such 
supplies will become thoughtless as to the cost, 
and careless as to whether the district is fi- 
nancially able to provide sufficient funds for 
their needs. 

An improper method or an inadequate 
method of measuring and comparing costs of 
school activities, of comparing the costs of 
instruction in different schools, different lo- 
calities, as between regular classes and special 
activities, must on the surface show that 
waste is not only possible but probable; for 
neither the principal nor the superintendent 
of instruction has sufficient definite informa- 
tion as to the cost of any activity to curb the 
expenditures for the wasteful activity. The 
consequence is that one class of instruction 
may be expending money for equipment and 
using quantities of supplies out of all propor- 
tion to the results obtained. 

The furnishing of supplies for use in the 
public schools is probably one of the most im- 
portant items for which the public funds are 
expended, involving as it does at least three 
distinct functions—the ordering, the warehous- 
ing and the delivering of all articles of an 
expendable or semi-permanent nature. 

In the ordering of supplies it is necessary 
that the purchasing agent be one who has had 
some training and experience in the purchase 
of almost every kind of raw material or mer- 
chandise used in any manufacturing or selling 
line in the state. This is because the curricula 
of the schools of our state are reaching out 
more and more into the practical life of our 
cities and towns, and trying to teach those 
things that our ‘boys and girls, only a few 
years back, learned after leaving school. 

It should be the first duty of the purchasing 
agent to keep abreast of the times by having 
current knowledge of the markets, prices, and 
manufacturers that he may know where, when 
and how to purchase, in what quantities, and 
be able to take advantage of a rising or a fall- 
ing market. I admit these are idealistic quali- 
fications, which few if any of us can hope to 
acquire; but by careful study and training of 
assistants it is possible, except perhaps in 
technical apparatus, to obtain in a general way 
a vast amount of information concerning 
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quantities, prices, etc, of a large number of 
equipment and supply items that go into the 
public school. Lack of such knowledge may 
cause a great deal of waste because of inop- 
portune buying—purchasing large quantities i. 
times of high markets, and by not having a 
clear foresight of trade relations in view of 
current events. 

In mercantile life there are certain discounts 
allowed for prompt payment of bills, and if 
the secretary or business agent were given 
such authority to pay minor claims without 
delay, there could be a saving effected that in 
the aggregate would show marked effect in the 
school treasury balance. Warehousing is also 
an important point of waste, in that inade- 
quate facilities prevent the purchasing agent 
from taking advantage of good opportunities 
to purchase supplies at the time when prices 
are at the lowest point. By the accurate fill- 
ing of orders, and insisting on the personal 
accountability ‘of all those concerned in keep- 
ing the stock in the warehouse, another oppor- 
tunity for waste is prevented. The delivery 
of supplies opens up another possible leak. 
All supplies should be delivered to the schools 
in as few deliveries as possible, for each sep- 
arate delivery must be paid by the school dis- 
trict either in freight or express or other 
charges, added to the price of those articles. 
An enormous saving can be effected through 
the economical use of supplies throughout the 
district. In the departmental and principals’ 
offices, it often happens that letter-heads and 
very costly printed forms are used for mem- 
oranda—pads are infinitely cheaper. Carbon 
copies of letters, etc., are made on printed 
letter-heads when a cheap blank sheet would 
answer the same purpose. 

Competent engineers and janitors only 
should be employed at a salary that would 
command competency and ensure the same 
efficiency as is demanded in all corporation 
buildings occupied daily by a large number of 
persons. In the consumption of fuel, light 
and power, there are avenues of waste that 
can produce leaks as well as a deterioration 
of equipment, unless carefully watched and 
skillfully handled. In the daily use of school 
furniture and equipment, instructional and 
otherwise watchfulness on the part of teach- 
ers can prevent misuse and destruction that 
would score heavily in the expense account. 
I have in mind a recent visit to two schools 
of equal size and character, both furnished 
about the same time. In one of them the 
school desks were practically without a 
scratch or blemish, while in the other the pu- 
pils had worked so vigorously in disfiguring 
the desks that they could be properly sus- 
pected of being in league with the contractor 
for repairing furniture. This of course was 
due to a lack of proper supervision on the 
part of the principal of the school, and sug- 
gests the advisability of making the condition 
of school equipment a factor in determining 
the ratings of principals and teachers for fu- 
ture advancement. 

In the schools a definite program for the 
use of all educational supplies should be laid 
out, the quantity of each article per pupil 
should be ascertained and adhered to in pro- 
viding the necessary quantities of supplies and 
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equipment. It is imperative that accountabil- 
for the supplies and equipment delivered to 
the school and the responsibility for the proper 
use of such supplies should be placed on the 
principal, and in turn by the principal on the 
grade teacher, who should exact from each 
pupil a proper use and accounting for the 
book or implement of supplies furnished by 
the school board. There is often too much 
laxity in following up supplies in the hands of 
pupils who have discontinued attendance at 
school by reason of change of residence or 
otherwise. Supplies stored in the school 
buildings should be only in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the needs of the schools dur- 
ing the current term. This would prevent the 
piling up of huge quantities of supplies that 
may, in the event of a change in course of 
study, become useless. For this reason, un- 
less the ordering of supplies is very closely 
scrutinized, the amount of money tied up in 
stored supplies and equipment in various 
schools may, in a large school district, create 
a loss that would go far towards equaling the 
cost of a new school building. 

Thus far I have dwelt largely upon the re- 
sults of lack of business-like methods of pur- 
chasing and accounting. Need of close scrutiny 
and supervision of requisitions, more careful 
use of supplies, uniformity of allotment on a 
per pupil basis, etc., all are worthy of con- 
sideration, but what is most apparent to the 
average business man or woman is the com- 
paratively small use of the school plant. Mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in buildings and 
equipment, to be used in most cases by one 
set of pupils for twenty-five hours each week 
for not more than forty weeks each year, ex- 
cept where used for evening schools or sum- 
mer activities. 

It has been shown by reorganization of 
schools and the formation of groups or sec- 
tions, that it is feasible to rotate from class- 
room to shops, hand work or physical train- 
ing classes, and thus afford provision for a 
much larger number of pupils without en- 
larging or changing the character of the build- 
ing other than providing by alterations a large 
room for the assembly of large classes for in- 
struction in other than academic subjects. 
This would, of course, entail the employment 
of additional instructors, but would obviate 
the necessity of continually erecting new build- 
ings for increased enrollment and so effect a 
saving that would materially lessen school ex- 
penditures. 

For the rural districts the organization of 
what in the western states are called consoli- 
dated schools, not only would permit of the 
abandonment of the small country school with 
the duplication of its educational maintenance 
and operating expense, but by reason of the 
increased pupillage would provide country dis- 
tricts with modern, up-to-date organized 
schools fully on a par with what is possible in 
the more thickly settled districts. With the 
fulfillment of the promise of good roads 
throughout the state, the necessary transporta- 
tion of pupils to operate such schools could be 
the more easily, effectually and economically 
accomplished. 

In closing, let me impress upon you in these 
days of conservation the necessity of so or- 
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ganizing your work as secretary or business 
manager, as to secure the co-operation of su- 
perintendent and teacher to reduce to a mini- 
mum the waste and extravagance that can in 
so many ways drain the school treasury. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


The following committees on nomination 
of officers was elected by the Association: 
Dr. R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem, Mr. R. F. 
Peifer, Easton, Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, 
Beaver, Mr. F. Reisgen, Ford City, and Mr. 
F. L. Benzinger, Franklin. 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH AND STATE SUPT. 
SCHAEFFER, 


At this point in the proceedings, His Ex- 
cellency, Martin M. G. Brumbaugh, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, was intro- 
duced to the Convention by Secretary G. 
W. Gerwig of Pittsburgh. The Governor 
made a short address to the convention in 
which he urged the support of an increased 
school appropriation and the enlargement 
of the scope of the continuation schools 
and of the high schools in the rural com- 
munities. He congratulated the secretaries 
upon the good work they are doing to 
attain a higher standard in the schools of 
every grade and especially in the business 
administration of the schools. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintend- 
dent of Public Instruction, followed the 
Governor in a short address, asking for 
support in the effort to secure an increased 
appropriation for the public schools, with 
hope of improving the schools throughout 
the State, particularly in the rural com- 
munities, and of a more effective adminis- 
tration of school affairs. 

Secretary R. E. Peifer, of the Board of 
School Directors of Easton, submitted the 
last paper of the morning session, a prac- 
tical discussion of the everyday matter of 


GENERAL REPAIRS. 


In our capacity as Secretaries of School 
Districts we are daily brought face to face 
with the fact that we are to-day experiencing 
a great scarcity of materials necessary for 
conducting school systems, but not until I no- 
ticed that I had been assigned to a place on 
our program, did I realize that this scarcity 
extended to good speakers necessary to con- 
ducting a convention. However, I owe it to 
our President to expose his poor judgment, 
and will discuss the subject “General Repairs” 
by telling you mostly our experience with this 
phase of school administration. 

Under the caption of General Repairs may 
be included the following minor alterations: 
Carpentry, painting, heating, plumbing, elec- 
trical work, roofing, concreting. For minor 
alterations, Section 617 of the School Code 
provides that all contracts in excess of $300 
shall be awarded to the lowest and best bidder 
after due public notice has been given, asking 
for competitive bids. This provision allows 
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only for the consideration of two items. 
First, specifications should be so intelligible 
to all and so explicit as not to allow for any 
misunderstanding on the part of either the bid- 
der or the school district. Secondly, the bid- 
der should be considered. Not only does the 
lowest bidder deserve consideration, but the 
best bidder should also receive some. There 
should be no favorite contractors and under 
no conditions should a contract be awarded to 
the unscrupulous contractor who underbids 
and then relies on his political influence to 
allow him to do inferior work, besides charg- 
ing for a lot of extras. Most school districts 
have one or more contractors of this type, and 
bids from such as these are deserving of no 
consideration. 

Most of the annoyance comes from the 
minor repairs before enumerated. Public 
buildings should be kept in good condition, if 
for no other reason than as an example of 
civic pride to the public at large. It is false 
economy not to make all repairs as soon as 
they are needed. The expenditure of a few 
hundred dollars should not prevent a school 
building from being painted when needed. It 
will often save a carpentry and roofing bill 
several times as great. In order to keep build- 
ings in this condition, it is necessary to have 
many minor repairs made at all times during 
the year, and it has been a problem to have 
this work done economically and satisfactorily. 
Many of the larger districts claim to have 
solved this problem by the employment of su- 
pervisors of buildings and acorps of workmen 
who attend these minor repairs. This seems 
to be an admirable plan for districts large 
enough to keep the force busy, but in the 
smaller districts this plan does not seem prac- 
tical. For instance, in Easton last year we 
expended a little less than $4,000 for repair of 
buildings and equipment. A careful analysis 
of our bills shows that about 40 per cent. of 
this amount was expended for materials and 
the balance for time of men employed, dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: carpentry 
and bricklaying $700, painting $500, plumbing 
$400, heating $300, electrical work $300, roof- 
ing $100, and concreting $200. Total $2500. 

The total expenditures do not seem to war- 
rant the employment of a supervisor of build- 
ings, neither do the expenditures for any one 
item warrant the employment of a tradesman 
in that particular line. On first thought it 
seems advisable in a few ‘nstances, but when 
we consider that a great part of interior re- 
pairs must be made during vacations and when 
schools are not in session, it is apparent that 
additional help would be required to do even 
this amount of work, and that the plan would 
Probably not be an economical one. In my 
Opinion, however, the smaller districts could 
advantageously employ a man with a general 
knowledge of heating and plumbing who 
should should be supervisor over the janitors 
and the sanitation of the schools. 

If the plan of having regular employees of 
the school district do the general repairing is 
not adopted, then this work must necessarily 
be given to outside contractors. This can be 

one in several ways. Some districts have 
adopted the policy of awarding all contracts 
only on competitive bids. This plan has some 
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merit, but in some kinds of work, such as re- 
pairing of a heating or plumbing system, it is 
almost impossible to specify or estimate intel- 
ligently on the cost of same, and if a con- 
tractor bids at all he is sure to bid high enough 
to allow for a profit and often more than he 
would charge for the same work if he was 
given the job with the directions to charge 
for time and materials. If for any reason his 
bids should not allow for the usual profit, he is 
very likely to use more inferior material or do 
inferior workmanship. There are a few dis- 
tricts unfortunately, which award all contracts 
to favorite contractors and pay accordinglv. 
We do not claim to have solved this problem, 
but we do feel that we are getting more for 
our money than we did before we adopted 
our present plan. In the first place, a large 
percentage of our janitors are carpenters and 
do most of the minor repairs, such as fixing 
sash cords, etc., themselves. Each janitor has 
been appointed inspector of his respective 
building, and as such has direct supervision 
over all work done by outside contractors in 
his building. About March 1, each janitor 
sends a requisition to the office of the Secre- 
tary for all repairs which in his judgment are 
needed in his building. The Board of Direc- 
tors, or at least’ the Finance and Property Com- 
mittee annually inspect the buildings and con- 
sider all the requests which are made by the 
janitor. Most of our requests are within 
reason and are approved and allowed by the 
Board. For the larger jobs which can be ex- 
plicitly specified, competitive bids are solicited 
and contracts awarded to the lowest and best 
bidder. Jobs which are of minor importance 
or of a complicated character are awarded to 
a number of favorite contractors. Favorite 
contractors in Easton do not require any po- 
litical qualifications, but must have a reputation 
for doing good work and making honest 
charges. Certain plumbers and_ electricians 
are assigned one or more buildings, and as 
repairs are needed during the year they are 
given the work. The same contractors have 
had the repairs for their respective buildings 
for the past four years and as a result have a 
thorough knowledge of the systems. This 
knowledge has been the means of avoiding 
many unnecessary delays, and has resulted in 
some saving to the district. With this ar- 
rangement it is not necessary for the secretary 
to wait for a meeting of the property commit- 
tee before necessary repairs can be authorized. 

For exterior and interior painting of build- 
ings the district has adopted uniform colors 
of a specific paint. The district furnishes all 
paints and awards contracts for work either 
by competitive bids or otherwise, according to 
the size of the job. It has been our experi- 
ence that day work has been productive of the 
best results. A contractor naturally desires to 
do a good job and if he is running no risks of 
losing money he will do so probably quicker 
than where the risk is attached. The adop- 
tion of a uniform color scheme gives our 
buildings a distinctive appearance and has 
made a good impression with the citizens. 
The Finance and Property Committee usually 
designate who shall do the work throughout 
the year, but the Secretary is given authority 
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to use his judgment, especially when the time 
is an element of the contract. 

This plan of awarding contracts without 
competitive bid may on first thought seem 
hazardous, and unless properly safeguarded, it 
probably would be so. In awarding contracts 
a regular order is made up by the Secretary 
in triplicate, stating the nature of the work. 
One copy is sent to the contractor, one filed at 
the office of the secretary, and the other for- 
warded to the janitor of the building. The 
janitor of the building is thus acquainted with 
all the repairs to be made in his building, and 
arranges with the contractor for the time when 
such work is to be done. Along with each 
order to the janitor is sent a form, which we 
call our “Report on Repairs.” On this form 
is printed a copy of the following resolution: 
“Janitors of school buildings are authorized to 
supervise all repairs, alterations, etc., in their 
respective buildings, and it shall be their duty 
to see that all such work is done in a first- 
class manner. They shall keep an account of 
the time of men employed, and the material 
furnished on each job. Immediately upon the 
completion of each job, the janitor shall for- 
ward to the Secretary of the Board, a detailed 
report of same, which report shall be attached 
to the bill for such work done, before same is 
presented to the committees for approval.” 
Below follows the name of the building, de- 
scription of the work, and the contractor to 
whom job has been awarded. Then follows 
space for the number of mechanics employed, 
the number of helpers employed, the number 
of hours for mechanics, number of hours for 
helpers, material furnished on job, and “ mis- 
cellaneous.” School janitors, as a rule, take 
great pride in their buildings, and if given 
proper authority to supervise work, they will 
generally see that all such work is done in a 
first-class manner. Upon the completion of 
the job, the janitor fills out the report stating 
the number of men who were employed on the 
job, the time which they were employed, and 
the materials furnished. This is returned to 
the secretary and placed on file until bills for 
the work are received. These bills are then 
checked with the report of the janitors and if 
there is more than a reasonable difference in 
any of the items, the contractor is taken to 
task. We have not had many instances where 
this was necessary. When the contractor 
knows that we are checking up against his 
bill, he is not as likely to pad it as he would if 
he felt that there was no danger in being de- 
tected. In December of last year we had one 
amusing instance, which shows what results 
can be gotten from a system of this kind. 
One contractor was given an order to repair 
the slate roofing and to paint the copings of 
one of our buildings. This was the first work 
we ever gave to this contractor and he was 
not familiar with our system. He completed 
the work and rendered his bill properly item- 
ized. This bill showed that three (3) men 
were employed four (4) days each for a total 
of 06 hours, and that 95 slate were used in 
making the repairs. The total of the bill as 
rendered was $51.80. The “Report on Re- 
pairs” from the janitor showed that on the 
first day one (1) man was on the job two (2) 
hours, and two (2) men eight (8) hours each. 
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Second day rain. Third day two (2) men, 
eight (8) hours each. Fourth day one (1) 
man, five (5) hours, and the number of slate 
furnished on the job Jo. 

I considered the difference great enough to 
warrant taking the contractor to task. Not 
wishing to cause any undue publicity, I called 
him to the office and explained to him that I 
felt he had made a mistake in this bill. At 
first he insisted on its correctness, but when 
reminded that it rained on the second day for 
which he had charged 24 hours, he admitted 
that item was a mistake. I then took up the 
other discrepancies and when confronted with 
our report he stated that the whole damned 
bill was wrong, and asked me to make out a 
correct one. He explained his error by saying 
that his son had made out the bill, and had 
gotten the accounts mixed. In spite of the 
similarity of handwriting, I accepted his ex- 
planation and settled with him on the basis of 
our report and made out a corrected bill for 
$21.26, as against his original bill of $51.80. 

Occurrences of this kind, however, are rare, 
as it is generally known that attempts to pad 
bills will be frustrated. Of course, we are 
still subject to the prey of the petty grafter 
who adds only an hour or two to his bill, but 
we endeavor to deal as far as possible with 
reputable parties, and believe that our repairs 
do not cost us any more than the same repairs 
would cost individuals. 


ile 
om 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








1. meetiny was called to order by 
President Meyer at 1.30 p. m., the 
first order of business being the report of 
the Treasurer: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The following is the report of the Treasurer 
of the Association of School Board Secre- 
taries of Pennsylvania for the year ending 
February 6th, 1917. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand February 2nd, 1916, $87.75; 

From 34 persons paying 1916 Membership, 

Fee of $1.00 each, $34.00; Total receipts, 

$121.75. 
Expenditures. 

Feb. 17th, 1916. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Sec- 

retary, for Postage, Envelopes, and Stenog- 

rapher, $10.33; Feb. 17th, 1916. Johnston 

Paper Company, for Cardboard, $1.52; Feb. 

17th, 1916. Keystone Printing and Binding 

Co., for Exhibit Cards, Enrollment Blanks 

and Programs, $7.25; Feb. 17th, 1916. A. 

W. Moss, Chairman of Membership Com- 

mittee, Postage, $1.46; March 13th, 1916. 

Johnstown Tribune Printing Co., for Letter- 

heads, $4.60; May 3Ist, 1916. Pennsylvania 

School Journal, Towards Publishing Report 

of 1916 Meeting, $20.00; Total Expendi- 

tures, $45.16; Balance on hand February 6th, 

1917, $76.59. 

Money deposited in the Union National 
Bank, McKeesport, Pa. 

W. T. Norton, Treasurer. 
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The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Secretary T. P. Wenner, of Allentown, 
upon the 


APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


The subject submitted to me as a topic for 
discussion is not sufficiently definite as to its 
meaning—whether the thought is to apply to 
present ownership of property, or to lay down 
a rule how best to obtain valuations on future 
acquisitions of ground for school purposes. 
In the appraisal of property of present owner- 
ship no real benefit can be made to accrue to a 
school district except in so far as to make it 
appear to the taxpayers of a district that the 
larger the valuation of the school property 
the greater the borrowing capacity of the dis- 
trict. And this would apply with equal force, 
the lower the valuation the lower the borrow- 
ing capacity. This we know has no significant 
bearing, or showing, whether the district is 
economically managed or whether it would en- 
title the district to more or less expenditures 
in the preparation of its annual budget. 

Every district should have a classified valu- 
ation of each of its school houses. Such a 
valuation rightly prepared is at all times ac- 
ceptable to a community of taxpayers. Such 
an estimate should start with the first actual 
cost of a building, including the cost of site, 
actual cost of construction and equipment, 
adding each year to this such sums as are ex- 
pended for enlargement and new equipment. 
Beyond this I can see no advantage in swelling 
an appraisement or by deducting an average 
per cent. for wear and tear. 

When a school site is once secured, the 
building erected and equipped, the die is cast 
as far as cost is concerned. No redress by 
appraisal can be made to militate for or against 
the financial end of a school district. To 
my mind, it is of greater consequence to the 
school authorities to fix the value on the ap- 
parent worth of new property to be bought, 
than to make appraisement of property on 
hand. 

In the purchase of a site for a new school 
building location is the first essential. Keeping 
this in view, districts are led to pay enormous 
prices when land-owners become aware that a 
school district has need for same. Owners at 
once inflate the value of such a property and 
the district must pay double and treble its 
value. Such deals often occasion criticism 
and provoke unfair charges against parties in 
the deal, while under the circumstances it may 
have been the best that could be done by the 
school authorities. 

To avoid all trouble and disagreeable en- 
tanglements in the purchase of new sites for 
buildings, condemnation proceedings are the 
least open to criticism. Then the value of 
such ground, ascertained by process of law, is 
fixed by comparison with ground adjoining. 
The district gets what it seeks for and criti- 
cism can not be put upon the school authori- 
ties. Condemnation proceedings count for 
nothing unless proper care is taken in the 
selection of a site which meets all the require- 
ments essential for the erection of a building 
co-extensive with its bond issue. 

Haste in determining a site is fatal. Open 
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discussions are often taken advantage of, and 
members are pressed to accept some sites 
which later are found not to meet the many 
requirements involved. The appointing of a 
special committee to investigate and compare 
sites isa good features. This committee should 
act with great care, should not open its deter- 
minations even to members of the Board, or 
in any way show a disposition for any prefer- 
ence. Its determinations should then be given 
to the Board with all facts pro and con as to 
the purchase and their decision. 

These few facts are such as have come 
under my observation during my service as 
Secretary. Many other facts can now be 
brought out by discussion and should be, as 
this is bound to become a vital subject to all 
Boards in the future. I dare say that, on ac- 
count of the great changes being made in our 
educational system, there is no school district 
in this state that will not have to confront the 
problem of new sites for new buildings in the 
next five years. In no other line has there 
been a greater forward movement in the last 
five years than in educational matters. And 
we more than any one else, because of the con- 
stant change of personnel of a Board, should 
become acquainted with these facts. 

Secretary D. D. Hammelbaugh of Har- 
risburg, made an address on “ Uniform 
Financial Accounting of School Districts 
of the Second and Third Class,” of which 
the following is a condensed report: 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING, 


In most of our Districts the financial ac- 
counts are kept in ways handed down from 
Secretary to Secretary without regard to 
how they might compare with other dis- 
tricts and without regard to whether the 
method was good, bad or indifferent. In 
this day of constant comparison of cost it 
is very important that my accounts be kept 
so as to compare with the accounts kept, 
let us say, in Lancaster. If I charge ar- 
ticles as supplies which should be charged 
to equipment, then I am apt to have a 
higher cost per capita for supplies than 
Lancaster where the Secretary may be very 
particular and exact in separating equip- 
ment from supplies. Thus I might go on 
and illustrate with item after item in the 
comparison of costs with which we are all 
familiar. But what is the use, the mere 
matter of fact is that there is no uni- 
formity in the state, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the State Department two 
years ago issued a new form of annual re- 
port no instructions have been issued as to 
how the accounts shall be kept. Worse 
than this the School Code says that school 
desks, chairs, typewriters, and school ap- 
paratus shall 'be reported as supplies of the 
First Class, and yet a foot note on the An- 
nual Report says they shall be reported as 
equipment. I am not going to take up 
your time with a long paper but I am go- 
ing to make a few suggestions. 
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Since the President assigned this matter 
to me I have been doing some reading on 
the subject and have come to the conclu- 
sion that the system as prescribed in New 
York State would just about meet the needs 
in Pennsylvania. I also find that the New 
York State Annual Report conforms in 
every respect to the National Report. I 
have here displayed on the blackboard a 
full set of the New York State blanks and 
a copy of the Handbook of Instructions, 
and I request that the Secretaries give 
them a careful inspection. 

My suggestion is that the Committee on 
Uniform Accounts prepare a report to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
making the following requests: 

1. That a uniform system for recording 
receipts and disbursements be adopted 
similar to the New York system. 

2. That the Department prepare all the 
necessary account forms together with a 
book of instructions and furnish them at a 
nominal cost to the Districts. 

3. That the keeping of these accounts be 
made compulsory. 

4. That the Annual State Report be made 
to conform in every particular to the Na- 
tional Report. 

I believe, Mr. President, that if such a 
plan is put in operation we will be able, 
when the 1918 Report is issued, to compare 
accurately the cost per pupil for supplies, 
text-books, and all forms of school ex- 
penditures. 

The last address of the sessions was by 
Secretary George W. Gerwig, of the Board 
of Public Education of Pittsburgh, upon 


A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM. 


A board of education may consider build- 
ing a new school house simply because it is 
absolutely necessary or it may consider it be- 
cause it is desirable. If the members of the 
board aspire to be real leaders of a community 
they will never wait until a new school is ab- 
solutely necessary. School accommodations 
furnished merely under the spur of absolute 
necessity never pay full dividends to a com- 
munity. The members of the board should 
feel, and should be able to induce others to 
feel that a good school is the best investment 
a community can make and the best advertise- 
ment it can procure. ‘ 

There are always inevitable delays in public 
work if it is done properly, and while a delay 
of a few years may make little difference to 
the community or taxpayers as a whole, that 
delay may make a whole life time’s difference 
to the boy or girl who is deprived of the sole 
opportunity of going to school. 

Once it has been determined to build a new 
school the location becomes the next question. 
It is more important in cities and towns than 
in the country. The governing factor in each 
case is the same, however, namely the place 
from which the largest number may be served. 

The next important question is the size of 
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the lot. Practically every school board is in 
danger of making the mistake of buying too 
little land. It must not be forgotten that once 
a piece of property is purchased for public 
school an sang it not only increases in its 
own value but it increases the value of every 
bit of adjoining property. This has been 
proved time after time. Provision for school 
yard, for park, for playground, for recreation 
center, all point toward the wisdom of a joint 
community ownership of plenty of ground. 

The lay of the land often presents special 
difficulties. In Pittsburgh, for example, and 
other hilly places, it is now next to impossible 
to secure satisfactory amounts of land at 
reasonable prices. The only solution is for 
cities to be far-seeing and make liberal pur- 
chases in the growing outskirts, and for towns 
to take time by the forelock and buy plenty of 
land while it is cheap in order to participate 
in the increase in value which is sure to come. 
The great need of the people of America is 
for some provision for their recreational life. 
No institution is so well suited to fill this need 
for all the people as the public school. 

The next question which presents itself to a 
board is the character of the building to be 
erected. Shall they follow the old-fashioned 
idea and erect a building which is to be used 
merely for the intellectual training of a few 
children? Shall they have in mind the use of 
the building merely a portion of each day, for 
a portion of each week during a portion of 
each year? Or shall they accept the more up- 
to-date view and provide, out of the funds 
contributed by the whole people, a building 
which shall serve all the needs of all the 
people all the time. 

This can scarcely be considered a debatable 
question any longer. Investment of money in 
a school house should be judged precisely like 
any other business investment, namely, upon a 
dividend-paying basis. The dividends paid to 
the members of the community, or the stock- 
holders by a modern social center school are 
so much higher than those paid by an old- 
fashioned school that no intelligent community 
= hesitate about which type of investment to 
make. 

The board will be obliged to give very 
serious consideration to the question what con- 
stitutes standard specifications for the school 
of to-day, and especially for the school of to- 
morrow. There is ample room here for an 
honest difference of opinion. On the one hand 
it may be urged that the board should furnish 
the community with an example of a well- 
planned, clearly specified, rigorously inspected 
building which will be a good school one hun- 
dred years from date. We are so young in 
America that we constantly fail to recognize 
the value of building for the centuries. A 
school house which is to last 100 years ought 
to be pretty well ahead of the times when it is 
built if it is not going to be hopelessly behind 
the times during a large part of its existence. 
In some important particulars the board has 
no option. In the interest of safety and 
health the state makes certain wise require- 
ments which prevent any new school from 
being built below proper standard specifica- 
tions regarding fire-protection, lighting, ven- 
tilation and other vital requirements. 
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It may fairly be argued, however, that it is 
not wise to attempt to build a school house 
which will serve all the needs of all the people 
for 100 years in the future, and that it is bet- 
ter to build in a more flexible and economical 
manner, so that modifications, additions or al- 
terations may be made as the need develops 
without being too costly. 

This is particularly true in that portion of 
the building and equipment which relates to 
domestic science and all forms of industrial 
education. We are just beginning to recog- 
nize how far behind the most efficient nations 
we are in seeing to it that our young people 
are trained to render a definite service. It is 
becoming plainer every day that if we are to 
compete successfully with the workmen of 
other nations in the markets of the world we 
must give training for work its proper place 
and proportion in our educational system. 

As in many departments of life the truth 
here is in the golden mean. A thoroughly 
up-to-date school should have those class- 
rooms which are intended for the departments 
that are well standardized built as well as it is 
possible to build them. And there may profit- 
ably be added, in a cheaper and more flexible 
type of construction, those departments which 
are as yet more or less of an experiment. 
Shops, laboratories, gymnasiums, auditoriums 
and similar departments, for example, may be 
built less elaborately, after the manner of 
similar structures in actual business life, with 
the idea that, if it becomes necessary to re- 
model or replace them in a quarter of a cen- 
tury instead of in a century, the community 
will in the mean time have received full value 
for their cost. Combination buildings of this 
type may, with a little care, be built without in 
any sense violating that requirement of sim- 
plicity and beauty which should be insisted 
upon in all public buildings. 

The same principle will govern in the ques- 
tion of equipment. Thoroughly standardized 
equipment should only be purchased of the 
best quality. But it would be manifestly and 
absolutely impossible for any school district to 
scrap electrical equipment, for example, as fast 
as it becomes obsolete according to the custom 
of the most successful manufacturing con- 
cerns. I know a manufacturing concern which 
has entirely changed its electrical equipment 
three times in the last ten years. No school 
board could dream of doing such a thing. 

In our solution of the problem of industrial 
education we shall probably be obliged to deal 
with the purely educational content of a given 
vocation in school, and at the same time to 
keep in touch with actual business and shop 
conditions by a system of continuation schools 
and co-operative classes which will give the 
pupil theory in school and actual practice in 
business, in the factory or the shop on alter- 
nate days, weeks or months, as may prove 
most satisfactory. 

The American public school has taken a new 
hold on both the affections and the practical 
common sense of the people. It is not only 
our best loved institution, but it is also our big- 
gest dividend-paying investment. The ideal 
of wider service and bigger educational divi- 
dends is abroad everywhere. With a little 
time and a good deal of patience there will be 
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evolved a type of American school which will 
be a fitting temple of our Democracy, and 
which will be a dream come true—an actual 
medium for service to all the people all the 
time. 

_ A public school of this type will represent, 
in its land, buildings and equipment, a full 
dollar’s value for every dollar invested. It 
may always be counted as an asset at par. 
And it will likewise render full service and 
pay generous and growing dividends on the 
investment. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations reported 
as follows: President, D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
Harrisburg. Vice President, W. T. Nor- 
ton, McKeesport. Secretary, A. W. Moss, 
Wilkes-Barre. Treasurer, George B. 
Moddy, Titusville. Honorary Presidents, 
Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, and William 
Dick, Philadelphia. 

On motion, the report of the Nominating 
Committee was adopted and the officers 
declared elected. 

On motion it was unanimously agreed to 
endorse the request of the Governor and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for an increase in the state appropriation 
for public schools, and the support of the 
Association was pledged to that end. 


natin 
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Allegheny—H. M. Glenn, North Braddock; E. 
V. White, Braddock; Garnet R. Speer, Coraopo- 
lis, R. 1; Floyd Rose, Bellevue; J. D. Anderson, 
Wilkinsburg; J. E. Haynes, Coraopolis; Joseph G. 
Campbell and S. K. Kennedy, both of Tarentum ; 
L. R. Hagan, Wilkinsburg; Thomas R. Cuddy, 
McKees Rocks; T. M. Gealey, Clairton; J. R. 
Wylie, Wilkinsburg; James G. Hays, Swissvale; 
Dr. W. H. Langham, Homestead; E. N. Patter- 
son, Dr. Irus C. Harris and Ben H. Jones, all, of 
Braddock; G. L. Rankin, Munhall; J. O. Bower, 
Bellevue; Robert S. Stuart, Cheswick; W. G. 
Davis, J. D. Evans and W. L. Norton, all of 
McKeesport; O. P. Gamble, Elizabeth, R. 3; S. 
R. McClure, Braddock. 

Armstrong—Walter Kennedy, Johnetta; F. 
Reisgen, Ford City; John L. George, Johnetta, 
Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg. 

Beaver—Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver; 
David C. Locke, Beaver, H. J. Beck, South 
Heights. 

Bedford—Lewis Roudabush, Osterburg. 

Berks—H. L. Althouse, Wyomissing; Edwin 
G. Ruth, West Reading; Edwin S. Leinbach, 
Womelsdorf; Thomas R. Houck, Boyertown; G. 
C. Bordner, Kutztown; Harry P. Yost, Rev. E. 
S. Brownmiller, Levi Edinger and J. Newton 
Rhoads, all of Reading. 

Blair—R. A, Zentmyer, Tyrone; Mrs. Ida Bat- 
low Smith, Tyrone; Thomas G. Magee, Altoona; 
D. S. Keith, Altoona. ; 

Bradford—Jesse Norconk, New Albany, R. 44; 
Wilbur Lupton, Willawanna; S. Andrews, 
Powell; A. G. Cameron, D.D., Sylvania. 

Butler; E. E. Pierce, Renfrew. = 

Bucks—Rev. S. E. Moyer, Perkasie; William 
M. Watson, Newton; Mahlon Keller, Perkasie; 
Lewis R. Bond, Merrisville; H. K. Riegel, Dur- 
ham. 
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Cambria—A. M. Palmer, Johnstown, R. 1; W. 
G. Wilson, Mineral Point; Charles A. Long, 
Loretto; E. T. Cooper, Johnstown. 

Cameron—George Metzger, Emporium. 

Carbon—J. G. Everett, Lehighton; C. S. 
Weiler, Mauch Chunk. 

Centre—T. I. Mairs, State we 

Chester—Elwood Detwiler, R. 3, Phoenixville; 
Joseph F. Jelley, Phoenixville; = C. Schmucker, 
West Chester; C. B. Cochram, West Chester; 
Harvey G. Shortlidge, Kelton. 

Clearfield—N. T. Henery, Clearfield; J. F. Wil- 
liams, Mehaffey; W. H. Craft, Coalport. 

Columbia—S. J. Johnston, Bloomsburg; H. J. 
Traub, Bloomsburg; C. H. Henrie, Millville; T. 
C. Smith, Benton; C. H. a Orangeville; 
W..C. Hosler, Benton; J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg. 

Clarion—Samuel Best, Emlenton, R, D.; S. M. 
Crooks, Clarion. 

Clinton—T. = — Loganton; E. M. Ar- 
chey, Millhall, Joseph G. ee: Lock 
Haven; J. N. AM, Westport; G. M. John- 
son, Beach Creek. 

Cumberland—S. J. Beecher, Resmi ig mR 23 
N. C. Mowery, Shippensburg; Ross G. Shughart, 
Carlisle, R. 7; David Ilgenfritz, —_— R. 73 
W. E. Forney, Mechanicsburg, R. 

Dauphin—S. B. Boude, a lel William A. 
Boll, Harry A. Boyer, Harry M. Bretz, Esq., Ar- 
thur D. Bacon, Robert A. Enders, C, E. L. Keen, 
M.D., A. Cc. Stamm, Esq., George A. Werner, 
Rev. William N. Yates and D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
all of Harrisburg. 

Delaware—J. S. Rodgers, Wallingford; S. H. 
Roberts, Glenolden; Morris Dickinson, 
Broomall; John Butterworth, Chester; John S 
Miller, Chester; Samuel W. Ashton, Chester; G. 
L. Jones, Ridley Park; J. L. Eisenberg, Chester; 
Elmer E. Melick, Media. 

Elk—D. J. Driscoll, St. Marys. 

Erie—W. O. Morrow, Union City; J. M. Mor- 
rison, North Girard. 

Fayette—S. G. Miller, Uniontown; I. C. Sut- 
ton, Smithfield; W. A. Edmiston, Brownsville; 

ev. G. S. Hackett, Fayette City. 

Franklin—J. A. Johnston, Waynesboro; J. M. 
Heckman, Chambersburg, R. 4; E. A. Zeigler, 
Mont Alto. 

Fulton—U. G. Humbert, Big Cove Tannery. 

Greene—W. J. beg Clarksville; J. B. Cum- 
mins, Waynesburg, R. 

Huntingdon—B. O. Shope, Saltillo; J. C. Whit- 
taker, Grafton; George G. Harman, M. D., Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Indiana—L. F. Robinson, Parkwood, R. 1; El- 
mer W. Allison, Indiana; J. J. Hutchison, Ar- 
magh; Cameron Davis, Clymer, R. 1. 

Jefferson—Frank R. Murray, Reynoldsville; 
David Carrick, Punxsutawney. 

Juniata—H. S. Scholl, Mifflintown; W. B. L. 
Gilson, Port Royal. 

Lackawanna—George Chylak, Olyphant; P. J. 
McLeara, Olyphant; J. H. Coleman, Jessup; E. 
J. Munlay, John F. Burke, Thomas J. Boland, 
and Miles J. McAndrew, all of Archibald; E. J. 
Watkins, R. G. Williams, L. E. Reed, M. J. 
McDonald, and Morris Davis, all of Taylor; T. 
F, Harrison, Thomas McNulty, Edward P. 
Moore, and John Mellody, all of Dunmore; John 
Flanagan and Joseph Casey, both of South Car- 
bondale; Herbert C. May, G. Frank Couch, and 
P. J. Boylan, all of Carbondale; D. J. Thomas, 
S. E. Weber, and William J. Smith, all of Scran- 
ton; James Robling, Moosic; A. D. Dean, 
Waverly. 

Lancaster—F. F. Brenner, Safe Harbor, R. 2; 
Henry R. Gibbel, Lititz; John J. High, Blue Ball; 
Daniel H. Brean, Lancaster, R. 8; Charles A. 
Greider, Mt. Joy. 

Lawrence—J. oa Weller, Edenburg; Frank Mc- 
Monahy, East Brook; P. W. Griffin, Lawrence; 
F. P. Major, Wampum. 





Lebanon—Calvin Swanger, Lebanon; Rev. H. 
G. Light, Cleona; Aaron B. Grubb, Annville; 
William J. Noll, Cornwall; E. L. Bleistein, My- 
erstown. 

Lehigh—H. E. Fenstermaker, Allentown, R. 3; 
| a ge “eg Orefield; Frank B. Leiby, 
New Tripoli, R. 1; Oliver A. Iobst, William F, 
P. Good, Wilson Arbogast, Dr. J. D. Erdman, 
all of Allentown; H. B. Weaver, Catasauqua. 

Luzerne—Thomas Thornton, Parsons; William 
F. Steinhauer, Wilkes-Barre; Dr. A. E. Burna- 
ford, Wilkes-Barre; Joseph Fenstermacher, 
Freeland; J. F. Bryant, Luzerne; Louis 
Houser, Parsons; W. A. Turnbach, Hazleton; 
James Carr, Luzerne; Thomas F. Hayden, Lu- 
zerne; Ambrose Langan, Pittston; J. M. Calla- 
way, Hazleton; Frank Gosart, Evan R. Jones, 
both of Edwardsville. 

Lycoming—Harry P. Keyte, R. E. Deitrick, 
both of Montoursville; P. J. Stein, Muncy, R. 4; 
Robert Bair, Montgomery, R. D.; Orville Carson, 
Waterville, Leander N. Ott, Jersey Shore, R. 2, 

Mercer—H. W. Allison, Mercer; R. A. Kelso, 
Mercer. 

Miffin—H. M. Bubb, Lewistown; John C., 
Flemming, Belleville, R. 2. 

Montgomery—C. Howard McCarter, Narberth; 
J. H. Carey, Pottstown; H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town; William J. Byrem, Jr., Ardmore; P. P. 
Gheen, Willow Grove; William A. Knapp, Potts- 
town; S. L. Messinger, D.D., Trappe; Carroll 
Downes, Narberth. 

Monroe—B. F. Morey, Stroudsburg; Frank B. 
Michaels, East Stroudsburg. 

Montour—C. Shultz, Danville; E. M. Apple- 
baugh, Danville; Jacob N. Shultz, Danville, R. 4; 
W. F. Geiger, Strawberry Ridge; J. J. Hoffman, 
Washingtonville; W. H. Fahringer, Danville, R. 
6; N. Elmer Sidler, Danville; H. B. Cotener, 
Washingtonville. 

Northampton—D. J. McCarthy, S. Bethlehem; 
L. J. Broughal, S. Bethlehem; N. H. Laros, Eas- 
ton, R. 3; Dr. R. J. Yost, S. Bethlehem; Frank 
S. Lerch, Northampton, R. 2; Stanley W. Kem- 
merer, Easton; Robert F. Beers, Bath, R. 1; 
Floyd C. Sandt, Easton; B. W. Ribble, Bangor; 
J. W. Gruber, Bangor; Titus M. Ruch, Heller- 
town; Charles M. Magee, Easton; Calvin H. 
Gross, Northampton; Ray S. Davey, Bangor; 
Newton R. Haas, Easton. 

Northumberland—F. W. V. Lorenz, Peter Barr, 
H. F. Lewis, William J. Muir, F. H. Domaleski, 
John Adamik, William A. Mengle, M. J. McBride, 
A. L. Broskey, and Stanley F. Witt, all of Sha- 
mokin; W. O. Reitz, Leck Kill; G. M. Biever, 
Milton; Wilson Vastine, Riverside; D. F. 
Reichert, Treverton; H. V. Lesher, Northumber- 
land; E. J. Gallagher, Locust Gap. 

Perry—John L. Hain, Marysville; W. J. Kines, 
New Buffalo. 

Philadelphia—Franklin Smedley, Frankford, 
Philadelphia. 

Potter—M. L. Van Wegen, Coudersport. 

Schuylkill—Clinton Reber, Auburn; Rev. J. H. 
Umbenhen, Pottsville. 

Snyder—Ira Heiser, Shamokin Dam. 

Somerset—John E. Custer, Hooversville. 

Sullivan—H. R. Henning, Lopez; Fred M. 
Rodgers, Forksville; George Hartzig, Dushore; 
Joel Dutter, Lopez. 

Susquehanna—J. R. Titman, Springville; B. C. 
Tourje, New Milford. 

Tioga—William Batley, Arnot; F. H. Stratton, 
Blossburg. 

Union—J. N. Glover, Vicksburg. 

Venango—C. D. Boals, Franklin. 

Warren—C. W. Kiernan, North Warren; John 
F. Ahlquist, Pittsfield; C. J. Sandburg, Spring 
Creek. 

Washington—J. 
Willis Martin, Washington, R. 2; 
land, Burgettstown. 


C. Burson, Scenery Hill; J. 
S. V. Kimber- 
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Wayne—E. W. Ammerman, Gravity; J. E. 
Cross, Sterling; F. A. Stoddard, Starrucca; F. 
W. Stephens, Honesdale, R. 1. 

Westmoreland—John B. Keenan, Greensburg; 
Frank Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant; L. C. Kelly, 
Youngwood; H. W. Ambrose, Ligonier, R. 1; S. 
E. Black, Greensburg, R. 3; E. M. Welty, Mam- 
moth; W. L. Johnson, Lycippus. 

Wyoming—J. C. Weaver, Centermoreland; J. 
G. Pierson, Laceyville. 

York—H. E. Jennings, York Haven; S. S. 
Kessler, Springfield; H. H. Minnich, Red Lion; 
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SECRETARIES ENROLLED—66. 


First Class Districts—William Dick, Philadel- 
phia, and George W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh. 

Second Class—A. L. Castle, Chester, Delaware 
County; D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin; Robert E. Richardson, Reading, Berks; Dr. 
R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem, Northampton; H. 
F. Judd, Bethlehem, Northampton; C. M. Piper, 
Altoona, Blair; T. P. Wenner, Allentown, Le- 
high; Charles H. Meyer, Johnstown, Cambria; 
W. T. Norton, McKeesport, Allegheny. 

Third Class—W. G. Davis, Ashland, Schuyl- 
kill; Chas. T. Myers, Jr., Jeanette, Westmore- 
land; John Harris, Shamokin, Northumberland ; 
George B. Moody, Titusville, Crawford; J. H. 
Carey, Pottstown, Montgomery; J. J. Beimes- 
derfer, Lewistown, Mifflin; W. C. Van Scoyoc, 
Tyrone, Blair; L. M. Beidler, Lehighton, Car- 
bon; John Bell, Jr., Munhall, Allegheny; R. G. 
Chapel, Warren, Warren; J. T. Davis, Blairsville, 
Indiana; R. E. Pfeifer, Easton, Northampton; 

H. Fetzer, Greenville, Mercer; Wm. J. 
_ Byrnes, Jr., Ardmore, Montgomery; F. L. Ben- 
singer, Franklin, Venango; Stewart Borger, 
Northampton, Northampton; George G. McMil- 
len, Canonsburg, Washington; E. R. Kraut, 
York, Loganville; Rees S. Davies, Edwardsville, 
Luzerne; C. L. Davidson, Uniontown, Fayette; 
Ninian Boggs, Lash, Westmoreland; H. Scott 
Piper, Clearfield, Clearfield; James G. Sansom, 
Wilkinsburg, Allegheny; S. M. Kennedy, Tar- 
rentum, Allegheny; W. F. Hess, Wapwallopen, 
Luzerne; James P. Castner, Donora, Washing- 
ton; N. G. Baker, Berwick, Columbia; George 
Metzger, Jr., Emporium, Cameron. 

Fourth Class—O. P. Gamble, Elizabeth, R. 3, 
Allegheny County; W. G. Wilson, Mineral Point, 
Cambria; George M. Leicey, Brownstown, H. 
S. Royer, Ephrata, R. 1, Lancaster; A. M. 
Palmer, West Taylor Twp., Johnstown, R. 1, 
Cambria; Benj. F. Daniels, Pickville, R. 1; J. P. 
Moore, Wimmers, R. D., Lackawanna; J. G. 
Laidacker, Shickshinny, Luzerne; John O. Deib- 
ler, Dalmatia, R. D., Dauphin; John W. Swartz, 
Harrisburg, R. 4, Dauphin; Ira Heiser, Sha- 
mokin Dam, Snyder; E. L. Bleistein, Myers- 
town, Lebanon; William H. Yeakel, Butztown, 
Northampton; B. F. Morey, Stroudsburg, Mon- 
roe; Titus M. Ruch, Hellertown, Northampton; 
J. W. Johns, Johnstown, Cambria; Albert Wil- 
liams, Johnstown, Cambria; A. Hoover, West 
Fairview, Cumberland; William G. Jordon, 
Athens, Bradford; F. Reisgen, Ford City, Arm- 
strong; F. S. Lerch, Northampton, R. 5, North- 
ampton; H. L. Heller, Lancaster, R. 5, Lancas- 
ter, Elmer S. Feaser, Dauphin, Dauphin; L. L. 
Yoder, Holsopple, Somerset; Lewis E. Walter, 
Mifflinburg, Union; Mrs. E. S. McCauley, Beaver, 
ha Miss Anna Van Gundy, Lewisburg, 
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“THE STORY OF THE SWORD.” 





N the life of that remarkable man Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, called “the great- 
est man in Philadelphia,’ written by 
Agnes Rush Burr and recently published 
by the John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia, one of the most interesting things 
is the story of a force behind the life of 
such almost superhuman energy. It is told 
in the first chapter, in Dr. Conwell’s own 
words. It is called “The Story of the 
Sword,” a weapon in a gold-cased scab- 
bard, which always hangs over Dr. Con- 
well’s bed. Here it is, as related by him to 
a group of friends: 

“During the Civil War, when I re- 
enlisted at Readville, Massachusetts, a boy 
came to me who wanted to go to the war 
with me. His father had consented. His 
mother was dead. I said to him, ‘John, 
you should not go to war. - You will be 
killed.’ I tried to frighten him, but he was 
determined to go. I told him then that-he 
could not go. But his father insisted, and 
I finally permitted him to go with me, 

“I went to war from Yale College. I 
had been there a little over a year, and na- 
turally knew everything anybody could 
possibly know. I remember coming home 
the previous vacation and while digging 
potatoes my devout Methodist father said 
to me, ‘ My son, I notice that you do not go 
to church.” I said, ‘No father. And I 
am not going to church any more. I don’t 
believe the Bible anyhow.’ ‘My son,’ he 
continued, ‘are you getting away from 
your father’s God; from your mother’s 
God?’ ‘No, father,’ I replied, ‘you ought 
to consider that I have been away to col- 
leg and know all these things. You have 
never been to college and you are not ex- 
pected to know. I am an agnostic. I have 
learned that I don’t know anything about 
religion.’ 

“My father was broken-hearted. He 
said to me, ‘Don’t go to school any more. 
I would rather you would hold on the love 
of God than go to school and learn every- 
thing. My son, I would rather see your 
body going into the grave than to hear that 
you had joined the atheists and infidels.’ 
I said, ‘I will have to tell you the truth. I 
have joined the free-thinkers’ club. My 
classmates’ autograph books still bear the 
record with my name as ‘Atheist.’ I was 
known as a disbeliever in the Bible and I 
used everything I could find to prove that it 
was untrue. 

“ But the first night that John Ring came 
into my tent, he took out his Bible and read 
it by the candlelight. I said, ‘John, you 
can’t do that in my tent. I don’t believe in 
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it and everyone will laugh at me if I per- 
mit you to do that.’ The next night I found 
him reading it again and I said to the boy, 
‘You can’t read that Bible in my tent!’ 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘what is the matter, Cap- 
tain? This is my mother’s Bible and father 
told me to read it in memory of mother.’ 
I said, ‘You ought to remember your 
mother, but you can’t read that book in this 
tent.’ He answered with tears, ‘I love you, 
Captain, but you are a very wicked man.’ 
After that night John went into my 
orderly-sergeant’s tent to read his Bible. 

“One day, when I was called away on 
duty, there came an attack upon our fort 
in North Carolina, below Newbern, at the 
Newport River. Pickett’s celebrated corps 
drove our men from the camp. My troops 
fled across the river and set the long 
trestle bridge on fire. When some had got- 
ten across, John ran up to the orderly- 
sergeant there and said, ‘ Where is the Cap- 
tain’s sword?’ He answered, ‘He has it 
on. Get out of the way.’ But John meant 
this gold-sheathed sword that was pre- 
sented to me at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
when I first went to war. It always hung 
on the center-pole of my tent, and it was 
John’s especial delight to polish it and keep 
it bright. Fearful now that it had been 
left behind, he ran back across the bridge, 
in among the Confederate soldiers, into my 
tent and pulled down this gold-sheathed 
sword that I had promised, when it was 
presented to me, to give my life to pre- 
serve. 

“He managed to get about half-way 
back across the burning bridge when a Con- 
federate captain shouted, ‘Tell the boy to 
jump into the river! Jump on either side. 
We will save him!’ They shouted, but 
they could not make him hear. When he 
came near our end of the bridge his clothes 
were blazing high. He ran through the 
smoke and flung himself out on the end of 
the abutment of the bridge, and my sword 
fell from his hands to the bank of the 
river. They rolled him into the water and 
washed out the fire, but he was insensible.” 

The boy died, his last words, “ Will you 
tell the Captain that I saved his sword?” 
and when Captain Conwell heard the story, 
he nearly followed him in an attack of 
brain fever. Six months later, convalesc- 
ing from a wound, he sent for the chaplain 
and asked him to “pray him out of his 
sins.” The chaplain’s attempt was not very 
successful, but that same night, he says, 
“my heart was opened. I cannot describe 
it—no one can—that instinctive need for 
the love of God, and that warming of the 
heart which came to me. But the sense of 
final forgiveness seemed to fill my soul with 
light. 
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“John Ring’s life and his adherence to 
what he believed to be right had its influ- 
ence in leading me to God. His death 
made me feel a solemn obligation to repay 
the world for his loss. I keep hanging on 
the wall, over the head of my bed, the 
sword that John saved. Every morning, 
before I kneel to pray, I say, ‘Lord, if 
Thou wilt help me to-day, I will do John 
Ring’s work and my work.’ I have been 
trying to do two men’s work—John’s and 
my own—in order that when I go home to 
heaven I may say, ‘ John, your life went out 
early but I did the best that I could to make 
up for it.’ If there is any special reason 
for the amount of work that I have done, 
it is this: I want to be able to say honestly 
each night, ‘I have done your work to-day, 
John, as well as my own.’” 


atin 
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THE NEW TEACHER. 








A? the close of an early day of school 
the new teacher said: “ Now, chil- 
dren, listen, and I will tell you how I have 
marked you, and give you my reasons. In 
the first place, I will explain that I do not 
mark at all upon how well you got your 
lessons. You may really know much more 
about the subject than you can tell. Be- 
sides, you are not here to get lessons and 
pass examinations. You are here to grow. 
So I mark you upon how you show that you 
are making that kind of effort which forms 
character. 

“Jimmy Fitch I have given a good mark 
because he was the only one in the room 
who asked what the word ‘syndicate’ 
means. None of the rest of you knew. 
Why didn’t you ask? Asking questions 
is the best way to learn. Slurring over 
things you don’t understand is the best 
way to become an ignoramus. If you are 
not curious it is a sign you are stupid. 

“Etta Rogers gets a good mark because 
her finger nails are clean. And she is the 
only child here whose finger nails are not 
in mourning. You will find it quite as 
important when you grow up to have clean 
finger nails as to know algebra. 

“Emma Montgomery is marked ‘ good’ 
because when a button was torn from her 
dress at recess she took a needle and thread 
from her desk and sewed it on. Also she 
carefully picked up the orange peel she 
had dropped. I would rather have you 
all learn to clean up your own litter and 
look after your own clothes than to know 
how to spell every word in the spelling 
book. 

“Willy Waters I have given a high mark 
because when I asked him who Napoleon 
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Bonaparte was he said ‘I don’t know.’ 
He probably had a vague notion, but he 
did not seek to deceive me. I want you, 
when you cannot tell a thing in plain words, 
not to hem and haw, but to say at once 
‘I don’t know.’ To have an honest mind 
is better than having a stuffed one. 

“Charles Stuart is commended because 
he stands up straight, sits properly in his 
seat, and is not otherwise slovenly in his 
habits. 

“When Jennie Jones failed in spelling 
the odd word ‘choler’ she went to the foot 
of the class with a smile, and for that she 
gets a high mark. Some others of you 
pouted and sulked. There is nothing you 
can do that is so commendable as to be a 
good loser. Anybody can succeed pleas- 
antly; it takes a noble nature to fail good 
naturedly. 

“ During the day six promises were made 
me by six pupils. Only one of them, 
Henry Clark, did what he promised to do. 
So he has a high rating. When you be- 
come men and women and get the habit 
of promising thoughtlessly and not keeping 
your word you will be a nuisance to all 
those who have to do with you. Do what 
you say you will do; that is better than 
being able to bound Illinois or tell the 
capital of Kamchatka, though it is easy 
enough also to know many of these things. 

“Now you may run home, children. 
And remember that in this school there 
are no rules but two: Do what you think 
is right, and be cheerful. And in case you 
don’t know, ask.”—Dr. Frank Crane, in 
New York Globe. 


_— 
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VICTIMS OF “TALKITIS.” 








HE prevalence of the school teachers’ 
disease of “Talk-i-tis” was evi- 
denced at the meeting of the Association 
of Academic Principals at Syracuse during 
the Christmas holidays. On the program 
Friday morning there were four papers, 
each of which was to be discussed, and in 
order to leave time for discussion, the 
speakers were definitely limited to twenty 
minutes, and the chairman pledged to hold 
them to the allotted time. The meeting be- 
gan promptly, but the first speaker spoke 
between forty-five and fifty minutes. The 
discussion of this paper occupied over ten 
minutes, but as it was a most important 
topic, there is no doubt that a full half- 
hour could have been spent in profitable 
discussion. The second speaker, who kept 
constantly looking at his watch and the 
clock and said that he would speak “ only 
one minute more,” exceeded his twenty- 
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minute allotment by ten minutes and had 
finally to be rapped down by the chair. The 
discussion which followed was limited by 
the chair to five minutes. The third and 
fourth speakers kept well within the time, 
but so little of the morning was left that 
when the fourth speaker began his address, 
it was already after twelve o’clock, and the 
discussion of a very interesting paper had 
to be cut off before it had fairly started. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of 
principals chiefly for discussion of interest- 
ing topics. The papers were supposed to 
be limited to fifteen minutes. The first 
speaker, however, took forty minutes, and 
the discussion took ten minutes more. The 
second speaker exceeded his time also, and 
when the third speaker was called upon, 
the chair announced that he would be given 
just seven minutes in which to present his 
case. Instead of seven minutes he occu- 
pied fourteen, and the time for discussion 
was again cut down to practically nothing. 

If this were an isolated example it would 
not be significant, but memory fails to re- 
call more than a very few teachers’ con- 
ventions where at least some of the speak- 
ers have not exceeded the time allowed and 
thus restricted the time for asking and 
answering questions, the part of the meet- 
ings in which the real good is often found. 

If teachers are to inculcate the habits of 
simplicity, directness, and effectiveness, 
they themselves must be simple, direct, and 
effective. Why must they take so long in 
talking around a point instead of talking to 
it? We know what the business world 
thinks of a man who is given an appoint- 
ment for five minutes and takes ten. We 
know what the business world thinks of the 
need of brevity and directness in speaking 
and in writing. If teachers wish to cease 
to be considered inefficient they must take 
measures to cure themselves of the disease 
of Talkitis—American Education. 





While I was talking the other day to 
Joseph Houston, architect of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Capitol, says “Girard” in The 
Ledger, some one came up and compli- 
mented him on the magnificence of the 
dome. “Pennsylvania owes that to the ill- 
ness of my brother,” he replied. That 
seemed curious, and when asked to explain, 
Mr. Houston added: “ My brother was seri- 
ously ill in Rome, and I was obliged to re- 
main there a long time with him. My re- 
peated visits to St. Peter’s overwhelmed me 
with the grandeur of that cathedral’s dome, 
and so, when I came to the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol, I duplicated that inspiration 
in concrete form.” 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by Authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS, Pennsylvania was once the home 
of vast forests of deciduous and evergreen 
trees, whose values to our people can never be 
fully reckoned; and whereas, our people now 
have set aside above one million, two hundred 
thousand acres of land as a state forest pre- 
serve and are steadily adding to this vast 
public domain and are giving increased atten- 
tion to the conservation of her depleted natural 
resources and are making commendable efforts 
to restore, as far as possible, these gifts of 
God to our people; 

Now, Therefore, that we may wisely pro- 
mote in the minds and hearts of our people a 
knowledge and love for trees and in order 
that the generations to follow may enjoy the 
blessings of forests and the good of trees, I 
hereby designate and set aside 


Friday, April 13,and Friday, April 27,1917,a8 
ARBOR DAYS. 


Our people have been prodigal, even waste- 
ful, of the great forests symbolic of our 
name. Instead of the wondrous woods rich 
in green and silence we have the fire-swept 
wastes that add to the menace of our people 
and our industries. Where once we had the 
sylvan streams, beautiful and entrancing, we 
now have the destructive flood and the fam- 
ished land. To face the task of restoring 
these forests is a duty both imminent and 
practical. We must plant where God once 
planted the native trees of our state and by 
careful and conserving concern restore to our 
mountains and remote valleys the essential 
good that trees secure to a people. A treeless 
state is a cheerless state. A sylvan scene is 
an inspiration and a blessing. We need not 
fear the future if we do our part in our day 
wisely and well. The restoration of our for- 
est fastnesses and all the attendant good is the 
task not of a day but of centuries. But cen- 
turies are as years in the span of a continuing 
Commonwealth. Ours is the duty of giving to 
our children a more valuable, a more beauti- 
ful, a more healthful Pennsylvania than we 
possess. 

One needs to have a sincere love for the 
great out-of-doors, and a reverent regard for 
the great forests where in profusion and 
splendor grow the carpeting mosses and the 
fronded ferns, where flourish the wild flowers 





and the trailing vines, where bird and beast 
find shelter and rear their young unscared, 
where summer showers are refined into 
splendor and flow in health and blessing to 
the populous cities, where the wonderful ma- 
chinery of sun and storm produce a scene so 
rich, so varied, so entrancing that the vision 
enthralls the spirit and inspires the soul of 
him who by choice walks this way. We shall 
have increasing need of these great reaches 
of shade and service as the years come and 
go. I wish it might be possible to have every 
child of our cities as well as those of our 
countryside spend entire days in our Penn- 
sylvania forests. If you want our children to 
love the beautiful and reverence the good, 
plant trees. If you want to add to the health 
and security of our people, plant trees. If 
you want to give large gifts of good to our 
Commonwealth, plant trees. If you want to 
see in the budding beauty of the spring time 
an earnest of the gorgeous autumfal color- 
ing, plant trees. If you want to add many 
songs to the bird chorus so sweet, so comfort- 
ing, so welcome, plant trees. If you want to 
shower the earth with fruits and nuts, plant 
trees. If you want Pennsylvania to be the 
finest, fairest land in all the world, plant trees. 

Plant trees for shade and for food upon 
our fertile arable acres, about our schools and 
other public buildings, along our great and 
rapidly developing highways, and out in the 
great preserves where in time they will be 
the pride and glory of our state. As we in- 
crease our forest areas we shall increase our 
wild life in Pennsylvania and by natural dis- 
tillation provide the greatest gift of our lov- 
ing Father to his children—pure, wholesome, 
life-bearing water. 

Teach the meaning of trees. Study their 
habits. Observe their yearly transformation. 
Learn to know an oak, a locust, a poplar, a 
hemlock, a chestnut, a dogwood quite as fullv 
by its outline, its bark, its habitat as by its 
leaf or blossom. Consider what trees do for 
man in his home and industrial life, what rich 
shelter they provide for our song birds, what 
rich gifts of food and health they bear for 
mankind. Impress upon all children the 
humane treatment of animals, an unafraid at- 
titude to the out-of-doors and the duty of 
preserving our beautifully throated songsters, 


Whose habitations in the treetops e’en 
Are half-way houses on the road to Heaven. 


Gather on these days your own children 
about you in the home and teach them to love 
trees and all that attend them. In every pulpit 
may a lofty plea be made for the fragrant for- 
ests and the beautiful birds. In every school 
let the exercises of the day include such ref- 
erence to the day as will quicken in the ten- 
der spirits of children a reverent regard for 
the things that God in his wisdom set upon the 
earth and that we should forever cherish and 
conserve. Then in the open air crown the ex- 
ercises by planting trees. 
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Thus shall blessings flow to us, good to 
those that succeed us, honor to the great Com- 
monwealth we devoutly call our home. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State, at the City of Harrisburg, 
this seventeenth day of February in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and forty-first. 

Martin G. BRUMBAUGH. 
By the Governor: 

Cyrus E. Woops, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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TWENTY DAYS TO SCHOOL MONTH. 





DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INSTRUCTION, 
Harrissure, April 1, 1917. 
REQUENT inquiries are made as to the 
length of time the high schools of 
different grades must be in session. Sec- 
tion 1602 of the School Code requires 
twenty days of actual teaching to consti- 
tute a school month. Section 1701 speci- 
fies that high schools of the first grade 
must be in session not less than nine 
months in each year; high schools of the 
second grade must be in session not less 
than eight months in each school year; 
high schools of the third grade must be in 
session during the minimum term of seven 
months. 

High schools which do not comply with 
these requirements of the law will lose not 
only their rank but also the part of the ap- 
propriation which would otherwise be due 
them as high schools of that grade. 

It is very essential that high schools 
should fill out the time required by law, be- 
cause their graduates will otherwise have 
trouble with the preliminary education in 
case they desire to enter a normal school 
or some other professional school. 

There is also a disposition to count time 
lost on account of the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis as a part of the minimum school 
term required by law. This is a plain vio- 
lation of Section 1602 of the School Code, 
which requires twenty days of actual teach- 
ing to constitute a school month. Section 
1601 further requires that in school dis- 
tricts of the first and second class the 
school term shall be at least nine months; 
in school districts of the third class at 
least eight months, and in school districts 
of the fourth class at least seven months. 

If a school district deducts one month 
from the minimum term, which is plainly 
required by law, it will jeopardize its share 
of the annual school appropriation. 

Please draw the attention of the direct- 
ors to this interpretation of the law when- 
ever it is necessary. 

Natuan C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
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It is War! The decisive vote of the 
House of Representatives in favor of 
recognizing the state of war forced upon 
the country by Germany makes complete 
the steps necessary for this momentous 
move. There could be no doubt, of course, 
as to the issue after the remarkable ad- 
dress of the President and the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the Senate. It looks as if the 
New York Times is right when it says: 
“The magnitude of the Government’s mili- 
tary, naval, financial, and industrial prep- 
arations should clear away all popular mis- 
understanding as to the extent of our par- 
ticipation in the war. We are preparing 
for a great war, not for a small war or a 
short war. We are making ready for full 
co-operation with the Allies. We are 
going to fight Germany in earnest, 
and with all the forces at our com- 
mand.” If the men who made the first 
moves that precipitated the great European 
war could have foreseen, it would doubt- 
less have been different. Their purpose 
was to strengthen royalty—not to weaken 
it—and Germany may become a Republic. 


There are 2,582 Secretaries of School 
Boards in Pennsylvania. A few of these 
men knowing more than others in like posi- 
tion of the great service an intelligent and 
efficient Secretary is able to render to his 
school district—and knowing too that in 
union there is strength—met together in 
Harrisburg three years ago and organized 
an association of these officials, The at- 
tendance was very small, just as in 1852, 
when a few men met there to organize the 
State Teachers’ Association. The mem- 
bership is not large but it is growing, and 
it is one of the most promising movements 
in the school work of the state. Last year 
there were in attendance thirty-four of the 
leading Secretaries—this year the enroll- 
ment was sixty-six—next year it should be 
at least an even hundred. The enrollment 
at the meeting held February 7th, is given 
by districts in connection with the report 
of proceedings found elsewhere in this 
number of The Journal. 





The stirring proclamation of Governor 
Brumbaugh appointing April 13 and April 
27 as Arbor Days is found in this number 
of The Journal. The twofold opportunity 
to plant trees means more than usual in 
this hour when destructive forces are un- 
leashed the world over to disfigure the 
woodland and the verdure. Nearly every 
battle scene shows a landscape denuded of 
the forests that adorned it. The trees, if 
any part of them withstood the shellstorm, 
are no better than matchsticks. There are 
craters where bubbling well-springs gave 
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refreshment to cattle and to the traveler. 
Each Arbor Day is a holiday of the best 
sort, for it is an observance not of selfish 
sport, but of another higher kind of recrea- 
tion—the co-operative effort to further in 
our finite way the infinite task of Him who, 
as Bacon wrote, “first planted a garden.” 
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VALUE OF SHADE TREES. 








HE value of shade trees, especially in 
towns and cities, is too little appre- 
ciated. Recently the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, in decid- 
ing the case of a property owner against 
a construction company, claiming damages 
for the destruction of shade trees abutting 
his property, approved an award of $500 a 
tree, with an additional $1,000 for inci- 
dental damage to his estate. This is, per- 
haps the highest value which has been set 
on city shade trees, and intimates that 
although the value of the tree is not to be 
computed by its measurement of merchant- 
able timber or its fruit product, there is a 
utilitarian basis of estimate which increases 
its value much above its mere ornamental 
or esthetic service. 

The public have been fairly well edu- 
cated as to the value of forests, both for 
their timber product and their aid in the 
conservation of rainfall, but there is oppor- 
tunity for more lessons in the value of 
city shade trees. Here and there a com- 
munity takes pride in its trees, and appre- 
ciates the fact that their shade adds to the 
comfort of living and thus contributes 
appreciably to the value of homes and of 
real estate in general. More communities 
neglect this asset, sacrifice their trees ruth- 
lessly, or fail to plant trees to relieve the 
bareness of their streets. 

The trees of a city are one of its assets, 
appreciated more perhaps by the newcomer 
and visitor than by the native who has been 
accustomed to them. Those that we have 
should be carefully conserved, and at every 
reasonable opportunity others should be 
set out for the future years. The impor- 
tance of the office of the city forester should 
be recognized, and where authority is lack- 
ing he should be given larger powers to 
preserve the trees, whether in aiding their 
natural growth or in protecting them from 
pests. The shade trees of city streets 
should be regarded as a public institution, 
a factor in the public health and comfort, 
to be sustained and developed as a munici- 
pal duty. The trees in the parks are not 
more essentially a public charge than those 
along the curbing. 
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Governor Brumbaugh has sent out a stir- 
ring call for the planting of trees, and 
trees, and still more trees. It should be 
heard and answered by the teachers, the 
schools, and live people everywhere in 
Pennsylvania. 
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HENRY HOUCK IS DEAD. 





H E has realized the blessing, “With 

long life will I satisfy him and will 
show him my salvation.” Fourscore, a 
year and a week. He was a personality 
unique among the men of his generation. 
He was not a great man. Better than that, 
he was a good man, grateful and happy in 
the fact that he was ever born. He “loved 
God and little children”—and the great 
brotherhood of men. He could say, with 
James Whitcomb Riley in responding to a 
toast in his honor on one of his last birth- 
days, “Friends, all friends. Every face I 
see is the face of a friend.” And, it is 
thought that he was known personally to 
more people than any other man in Penn- 
sylvania. 

His death was sudden, occurring at his 
home in Lebanon, shortly after midnight 
of March 13th, from paralysis of the heart, 
some four hours after he was stricken. 
Although his health of late had been a 
matter of serious concern to his family 
and closest friends, he had appeared better 
than for some days and as late as the pre- 
vious afternoon enjoyed a motoring trip 
about the city. When there was a complete 
collapse at 9 o’clock the family was greatly 
alarmed. Dr. John C. Bucher, a nephew of 
Mr. Houck and his physician, was hur- 
riedly summoned but the heart failed to re- 
spond. It was not until the morning had 
well advanced that the news of his death 
became generally known and then on all 
sides there were expressions of genuine 
sorrow at the passing of one who had so 
long and so well served his state and his 
country in giving his best for a long life- 
time for the promotion of the cause of edu- 
cation. 

Henry Houck was a distinctive type of 
American energy and accomplishment. 
Unaided and relying on his own efforts he 
rose from an humble position to be known 
intimately throughout this great Common- 
wealth which he loved and served so well. 
Possessed of indomitable courage and a 
desire for learning, without money or influ- 
ential friends, he worked his way from the 
humble position of a farm lad to be a 
power in the educational life of the state, 
and was then further honored by election, 
not only once but thrice to the high post of 
State Secretary of Internal Affairs. “Un- 
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cle” Henry Houck as he was affectionately 
known through the length and breadth of 
the state was lovingly referred to by his 
intimates as the “apostle of sunshine.” 
Wherever he went during more than fifty 
years of service in public life, first as an 
educator in Lebanon county, followed by 
his wider influence as a deputy state super- 
intendent and finally during his long and 
honorable term of office in the secretary- 
ship at Harrisburg, terminated only by his 
death, his cheerful disposition ever bright- 
ened the lives of those with whom he 


came in contact. It was not until 
he had passed life’s meridian, after 
more than twoscore years spent in 


the promotion of the cause of edu- 
cation, that he was called to participate in 
the politics of his county and state. It was 
in the late nineties that he first sought 
political preferment at the hands of his 
neighbors and friends. Then when the Re- 
publican state leaders wished to further 
strengthen their ticket, after naming Edwin 
S. Stuart, of Philadelphia, for the gover- 
norship they selected Henry Houck for the 
post of Secretary of Internal Affairs and 
he stumped the state with the guberna- 
torial party, delivering speeches nightly or 
whenever called upon. Again he was se- 
lected for the post and campaigned with 
John K. Tener and still later with his 
warm personal friend of many years, 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, now Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

For almost a half century Henry Houck 
was intimately known to the teachers and 
to the large general public interested in 
education who attend institutes and other 
school gatherings. While of late years he 
has not been heard so often from the pub- 
lic platform yet the grandparents and 
parents of to-day never tire of recounting 
the pleasure they enjoyed in hearing him, 
with the result that his name is still among 
the very foremost in the school life of the 
state. As for the Lebanon boys and girls 
they all knew and loved him. 

There is not a city or county seat in this 
great state where Henry Houck has not 
been heard on the public platform, and 
in very many places his name is a house- 
hold word. He was proud of the fact that 
he sprang from the sturdy Pennsylvania- 
German stock, that his education consisted 
in the main of that gained in the public 
schools, and his never changing message to 
the boy and girl was to make the most of 
their school days and then if possible add 
to their store of knowledge by enrollment 
in the state normal school or the college. 
His appearance before an audience was 
the signal for an ovation and his addresses 
were always brimful of good humor without 
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detracting from weightier matters of the 
law and sound doctrine which he conveyed 
to his auditors. So well known did he be- 
come that for years presiding officers could 
afford to dispense with the formality of an 
introduction in presenting him to an audi- 
ence. This was true in political campaigns 
as well as on other occasions, for the voter 
was often none other than the boy who had 
ever remembered the speaker, always wel- 
comed, in the school room, where his pres- 
ence and message never failed to brighten 
the tasks of the day, however difficult they 
had seemed. As he was in his public life 
even more so did he bring sunshine to those 
whom he touched in his private life. 

He had the happy knack of story-telling, 
and, like Mr. Lincoln, was always on the 
watch for anecdote or incident that could 
be used with telling effect on the platform. 
“That reminds me ”—and as he made his 
humorous points one after another his own 
infectious laughter carried his audience 
along with him in the full tide of sympathy. 
Do they laugh in the world to which he 
has gone? Henry Ward Beecher used to 
think so. He carried also in his retentive 
memory—and any deep-souled teacher may 
do the same—many choice things in prose 
and verse which were his richest treasure, 
and the hidden secret of his power and last- 
ing influence over others. 

He was a son of Samuel and Rosanna 
Houck and was born in Palmyra, London- 
derry township, March 6, 1836. In early 
youth he pegged away at his trade in winter 
and in the summer assisted on a nearby 
farm. When opportunity presented he at- 
tended common school, later becoming a 
student under W. J. Burnside, at the Ann- 
ville Academy, walking daily to and from 
Annville. Afterwards he went to the 
Arcadia Institute at Orwigsburg for one 
term. In the fall of 1852, when but sixteen 
years of age, he began his work as a pub- 
lic school teacher in Londonderry town- 
ship, remaining there for two years. While 
thus engaged, he prepared himself by read- 
ing and study for higher honors, taking 
private lessons in Latin and Greek from 
Rev. C. A. Wedekind, well known in Leb- 
anon. 

In August, 1859, he was appointed 
County Superintendent to succeed Frank- 
lin Phillips, deceased, and was re-elected in 
1860, 1863 and 1866, holding this honorable, 
but poorly paid office, nine years. At that 
time there was no city superintendent, Mr. 
Houck performing the duties now covered 
by both. To show how poorly paid the 
position was, it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Houck resigned to accept a $700 clerkship 
in Harrisburg, offered him in 1867 by Dr. 
J. P. Wickersham, then and for twelve 
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years thereafter State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

In 1869, Mr. Houck, then thirty-three 
years of age, was promoted to the position 
of Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to succeed Charles Coburn, who 
died in office; and in this position he re- 
mained for thirty-eight years, through 
Democratic as well as Republican adminis- 
trations because of his valuable service in 
the cause of popular education. In 1907 
he was called upon to surrender his place 
in the State Educational Department and 
answer the call to the post of Secretary of 
Internal Affairs. 

Being in great demand as a _ public 
speaker he lectured not only in nearly 
every city and town in Pennsylvania but 
was heard in many other states. When Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh was Commissioner of 
Education in Porto Rico, he assisted him in 
conducting a series of educational meetings 
which were held in the principal cities and 
towns on the island. Appreciation of his 
work in the educational department of 
Pennsylvania was shown by the gift from 
the teachers of a trip to foreign lands a 
few years ago. The degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon him by Franklin 
and Marshall College, and that of Doctor 
of Literature by Pennsylvania College. 

He was twice chairman of the executive 
committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and in 1872 presided at the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia. He was a member 
of the Zion Lutheran Church of Lebanon 
and of the local Masonic order and other 
fraternities. He had seven children. The 
death of his son Alfred two years ago, 
former postmaster of Lebanon, Republican 
leader of that county and Chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, was a blow 
from which he never fully recovered. He 
depended much upon “Allie,” as he called 
him, and every day the two men rode to and 
from their Lebanon homes together, the 
son seeing to it that the father got safely 
to the station and from the station to his 
home in Lebanon. His eyes would fill with 
tears and he could scarcely speak when 
conversation sometimes led to the death of 
the son. 

Tuesday, March 6th, just a week before 
his death, was “ Uncle Henry’s” 81st birth- 
day and when he arrived at his office in the 
morning his desk and the floor about was a 
bower of fragrant and beautiful flowers 
sent by friends both here and in many 
other parts of the State. He was in a 
happy mood, and beamed upon those who 
called to pay their respects and laughed 
and chatted like a young man. “I should 
think you would be a very happy man, with 
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so many good friends,” said one of his 
callers. “Yes, yes,” he replied, “happy, 
indeed. If only ‘Allie’ could be here to see 
how his old father is remembered by so 
many good people. He would have been 
so much pleased.” His last work in the 
office before leaving for his home for the 
last time was to inscribe cards of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to those who had remem- 
bered him on his birthday. 

The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives adjourned as a mark of respect after 
appointing committees to attend his funeral, 
while many members not on these com- 
mittees as well as officials connected with 
the various departments of the state gov- 
ernment, which were closed, were also 
present. It was a beautiful day in the 
early spring, sunny and bright like himself, 
and the streets near his late home were 
thronged with his friends, many of whom 
had come from distant places to attend his 
funeral. The long procession passed by 
the coffin where he lay in the majesty of 
death amid such beauty of bloom, and 
wreaths and designs in flowers, as was the 
wonder of all who saw it. Rev. Wm. E. 
Stahler, pastor of Zion Lutheran Church, 
conducted the services at the home, after 
which the body was taken to the Fourth 
Street Presbyternan Church where Rev. 
Leonard Hynson, pastor, preached a fitting 
and eloquent funeral sermon. He was 
buried in Mount Lebanon Cemetery. The 
active pall bearers were officials and em- 
ployes of the Department of Internal Af- 
fairs. 

We had an old-time hour with him not 
long ago in his palatial reception room at 
the Capitol, and talked of men long gone, 
some of them forgotten. “Mac,” he said, 
“you and I are all that are left of those old 
days of Burrowes and Hickok and Wicker- 
sham and Brooks and F. A. Allen and 
Woodruff and other good men of that early 
time. Soon we'll be gone.” We laughed, 
“Yes,” said I, “we were youngsters then; 
you were a little ahead of me, and I 
haven’t caught up with you yet. We don’t 
see many on the street who are ninety or 
a hundred—and we must vanish soon. But 
we are in no haste to be away from so good 
a world. Where are we going?” So we 
chatted pleasantly of yesterday and a near 
to-morrow. I little thought it was the last 
time, and that when next I saw his face 
there would be no smile upon it of friendly 
recognition. 

Fare thee well, old friend! Kind, un- 
selfish, thoughtful for others, disheartened 
at times yet always rejoicing; brave heart 
of cheer, thou soul of sunshine, glad and 
grateful son of God—methinks thou couldst 
afford to die. 
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1. Oh, say,canyou see, bythe dawn’searly light, What so proudly we hail’d at the 
2. Ontheshoredim-ly seen thro’the mists of the deep, Wherethe foe’shaughty host in dread 
3. And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, That the hav-oc of war and the 
4 Oh, thus be it ev-erwhen freemanshall stand Be-tweentheir loved home and wild 
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twilight’s last gleaming, Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, O’er the ramparts we 
si - lence re-pos-es,What is that whichthe breeze, o’erthe tower-ingsteep, As it fit - ful-ly 
bat - tle’scon-fu-sion,A . . home and a country should leave usnomore? Their blood has wash’d 
war’s des -o-lation; Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land Praise the pow’r that hath 
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watch’d, were so -lant-ly streaming? And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, Gave 
blows, half conceals, half dis- clos- es? Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, In full 
out _ their foul footsteps’ pol-lu-tion. No re-fuge could save the _hireling and slave Fromthe 
made andpreservdus a nation! Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, And 
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proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there, k - » say, does c star- span - gled 


glo - ry re-fiect-ed, nowshines on the stream: ’Tis the star-span-gled ban-ner: oh, 
ter - ror of flight or the gloom of the grave: And the star-span-gled ban-ner in 
this be our mot-to:“In God is our trust!” And the star-span-gled ban-mer in 
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Pennsylvania--The Keystone. 


A Short History 
By Former Governor SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER 


Is rapidly becoming a classic. So good a book is bound soon to take 
first place. 

This book is now the text in the largest three cities of the state, in 
fifty one other cities and large towns, and in hundreds of boroughs 
and townships. 

Superintendent Samuel E. Weber has provided for its use in the Sixth 
Grade A of The Scranton ‘‘ Course of Study ’”’ as follows:— 


I. Indians. Time allotment, one week. 
eI Characteristics and Customs. 2. Shackamaxon Treaty. 3. Discovery 
of Iron. 


Read Chapters II, Ill, IV. 


Chapters V, VI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Quaker Settlement. 2. The Colony. 


Chapter VII, VIII, IX. Time allotment, two weeks. 
1. French and Indian War. 2. Revolution. 
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Chapters X, XI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Beginning of the Nation. 2. Rise of Democracy. 3. Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 4. Keystone State. 5. First Steamboat. 


Chapters XII, XIII. Time allotment, two weeks. 
1. War of 1812. 2. Development of the Country. 


Chapters XIV, XV. Time allotment, one week. 
1. The Rebellion. 


VI 
Vil 
VIII. Chapters XVI, XVII. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Reconstruction Period. 2. Slavery. 
IX 
x 
XI 
xl 


Chapters XVIII, XIX. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Literature. 2. Science and Invention. 


. Read Chapters XX, XXI, XXII. 


Chapters XXIII, XXIV. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Education. 2. Iron and Coal. 


Chapters XXV, XXVI. Time allotment, one week. 
1. Industries and Occupations. 2. Transportation. 


XIII. Read Chapters XXVII, XXVIII, XIX. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers 
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